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To Subscribers and District Secretaries. 

Amongst the subscribers recently received, 
there have been quite a number that did not state 
when they wished their year of the Journal to 
commence. This put the editor to considerable 
embarrassment. Whether they desire to com- 
mence with the current 16th volume and get the 
back numbers to July, 1867, or to begin with the 
year 1868 and receive the numbers back to Jan- 
uary, or to run their year from the current 
month—say April or May as the case may be— 
are the questions to be settled ; and no doubt 
these are sometimes determined for the want of 
requisite information, in a manner not acceptable 
to our subscribing friends. 

So, as to subscriptions by Secretaries for 5 
copies for their respective boards,—not only does 
the same omission often take place, but not un- 
frequently the name of the subscribing District is 
omitted. 

It will oblige us very much, indeed, if these 
omissions be hereafter supplied ; and we shall con- 
form ‘to the wishes thus expressed in every case. 

It may be proper to add, that we shall regard 
all subscriptions received in the month of June 
next, as intended to commence with the vol- 
ume, and shall therefore not send the June num- 
ber, but begin with that of July (the 1st of Vol. 
17,) unless otherwise specially directed. 

Of course subscriptions for renewal by oldsub- 
scribers shall commence with the month next to 
that in which the former subscription expired. 

The Philadelphia Schools. 

Some friend has favored us with a copy of ‘“‘a 
report of the Committee on Revision of Studies, 
with the Graded Course of Instruction, approved 
March 10th, 1868, by the Board of Controllers of 
of the First School District of Pennsylvania, 
comprising the City of Philadelphia :’°—The Com- 
mittee being Messrs. Ed. Armstrong, Jas. H. 
Macbrige, J. W. Clark, M. Hall Stanton and 
L. C. Cassidy. 

This seems to be the first practical result of the 
change lately made in the appointment of the 
Board of Control ; and, if faithfully carried out, 
it promises fruit of the greatest future value of 
the 80,000 Common School youth of the city. 


: Al 


Whole No. 191. 


Associate, J. P. MCCASKEY. 








Did our space permit, we would insert the 
whole report and Programme of Studies; but 
that being now out of the question, we can only 
direct attention toa few of the prominent points. 

In the first place, we are rejoiced here to find a 
definite and methodical, but reasonable and prac- 
ticable, as weil as practical, course of studies. 
Many studies and books are thrown out, and the 
fitting of the children of the city for the purposes 
of Life and not merely for emulation to be ad- 
mitted to the High Schools, seems at length to 
the object in view. It is high time that this is 
the case. We do not mean to disparage the 
Philadelphia or any other High Schools. But 
we do say, that the proper preparation for admis- 
sion into any High School or College, is thorough- 
ness in those branches of practical learning which, 
while inferior to these of the institutions named, 
will also fit youth for life as well as for admission 
into their Halls ;—so that, if a child never gain 
the higher Institution, he may at last possess 
something useful for his life work. Of all absurd 
courses of study that is the most preposterous 
which only crams for college. ' 

Another admirable recommendation is, that 
examinations of pupils “shall chiefly relate to 
those studies best calculated to test the knowl- 
edge of Principles, rather than the strength of the 
memory ;’’ the contrary practice having been the 
result of the severe contest heretofore engendered 
by the struggle for admission to the High Schools. 

The introduction of Book-Keeping into the 
Senior Classes of the boys’ and girls’ Grammar 
Schools, is also a great improvment, as is that of 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy &c. The same 
remark applies to the provision for Physical Ex- 
ercises and Vocal Music. 

We rejoice also to find provision for systematic 
instruction in ‘“‘ Morals and Manners.” This 
when given, as recommended, in connection with 
the daily reading of the Scriptures and on all 
suitable occasions and incidents in the experience 
of the school, cannot but have the best effect on 
the pupils and the rising generation of the city. 

But foremost amongst the working means for 
the elevation of the schools, we would place the 
recommendation for the appointment of a City 
Superintendent. Till this shall be done, our ex- 
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perience justifies the assertion, that the very best 
plans of the Board will lose half their chance 
of’ success. We recollect being told, several 
years ago, by an old and respectable Philadel- 
phia Teacher, ‘that there was no more need for a 
City Superintendent there than for a fifth wheel 
toa wagon.” Of course it was then hopeless to 
combat such an opinion. But it is remarkable, 
that, while in the past fourteen years the Com- 
mon Schools of the interior of the State have been 
improving and elevating themselves from a very 
low condition; those of Philadelphia,—then far 
in the advance,—have ever since stood still, ex- 
cept in the number of their inmates. What is 
the cause of this? No doubt several minor in- 
fluences have been at work, but any one who has 
watched and comprehends the whole course of 
school events in city and country, will—must— 
say, that the agency of the Superintendency in 
the country and its absence in the city, is the 
great cause. It is not the fifth wheel to the 
wagon. It is the Driving Wheel to the Locomo- 
tive. 


- Revision of the School Law.—No. 9. 

The articles that have been presented on this 
subject were suggested, in several cases, by occa- 
sional circumstances, and the subjects were there- 
fore not taken up in any logical order. As each 
topic admitted of handling by itself without inter- 
ference with any other branch of the system, this 
mode of treatment was adopted as sufficiently 
proper. In concluding the series, however, with 
a synopsis of the points endeavored to be estab- 
lished,—which will now be done,—the order in 
which they ought to have been, and not that in 
which they actually were, presented will be 
adopted. 

It has been contended, then, 

.I. That the foundation idea of the System is, 
that as much of iis power as possible be left in 
the hands of the people and their unpaid rep- 
resentatives. Amongst these are,—the location, 
erection and control of the school houses ; the 
choice of the teacher, the studies and the text- 
books ; the fixing of the tax, term of teaching and 
grade of the schools &c., &e. 

II. That the Common School course of instruc- 
tion, while it is to be liberal, is not to include pro- 
fessional preparation of any kind, nor any instruc- 
tion beyond that wich an intelligent, well edu- 
cated person ought to possess, to fit him for his 
duties as a citizen. , 

III. That the efficiency of the schools would be 
increased by the agency of a competent regular 
and paid District Superintendency. 

IV. That the County Superintendency would 
be strengthened by the reduction of the number 
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of its members, the elevation of their qualifica- 
tions, and an increase of compensation. Should 
this change take place, the title ‘‘ County Super- 
intendent”’ will be no longer applicable ; and it is 
now proposed to term these officers ‘‘ Assistant 
State Superintendents.’ 


V. That the pewers of the State Superinten- 
dent should, in some respects, be increased ; and 
that he be assisted but not controlled by a “State 
Board of Education :’*°—That Board to represent 
all the educational institutions of the State. 

VI. That the regular attendance of Pupils be 
not compulsory by an act of Assembly, but pro- 
moted by,— 

1. Strong professional pressure upon the Teacher; 
2. Moral and pecuniary inducements to parents; 
3. Pecuniary inducements to Districts ; 

4. Official pressure on local Superintendents, 
and the State Department. 

VII. That Uniformity of Studies and Text- 
books should not extend beyond districts, but 
that neglect to enforce uniformity of text-books 
be a cause of removal from the office of School 
Director, or otherwise punishable ; and that text- 
books be not changed oftener than once in three 
years, except by unanimous vote of the board at 
the request of two-thirds of the teachers. 

VIII. That a general State Tax for School 
purposes is not desirable; but that the more 
needy sections be favored by means of a largely 
increased State Appropriation, to be distributed 
in such manner as to favor them somewhat, in 
proportion to their wants and the difficulties of 
their position. 

IX. That while the sectarian character of our 
colleges is not to be disturbed, those institutions 
should be induced and enabled to elevate and 
render uniform their course of instruction in thei: 
proper sphere, by liberal and regular aid from the 
State ; on condition however, that they do not 
interfere with the educational duties and efliciency 
of the lower schools; and that to this extent they 
be open to State visitation. 

X. That Politics be excluded, as far as practi- 
cable, from all school affairs, by securing to the 
minority the ceitainty of representation in school 
boards; and by the forbiddance of the agitation 
of political questions by all school officers, in their 
official capacity. 

It will be noticed that these are all rather 
modifications than changes of our School System, 
and that they are developments of features already 
in existence. Of course, it is not promised that 
they shall be effectual; but it 1s felt that, with 


. these improvements in the machinery of the Sys- 


tem, the chance of its full success will be largely 
increased. 
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Selection of an Academy. 

We have very often been requested to recom- 
mend an Academy to persons intending to send 
their sons to a goodschool of that class, but have 
in every case declined. It is neither our province 
to interfere amongst the numerous institutions of 
this kind, in the State, nor are we sufficiently in- 
formed of their comparative merits to do so 
with justice to all. Still, it has occurred to us 
that a statement of the general principles—or 
some of them—which should guide the choice may 
not be out of place. : 

In the first place, however, and somewhat on 
the principle of Lucus a non lucendo, we say 
Don’t send your son from home at all, if you can 
avoid it. Rather keep him at an inferior institu- 
tion, within the influence of home associations 
and protection—at least till hopefully confirmed 
by age and discretion in good habits,—than sub- 
ject him to the temptations and retarding dis- 
comforts of even one of the best Boarding Schools. 
Rely upon it, that the worth he will obtain from 
the virtuous habits of a good home, will far out- 
weigh that which he may acquire in more cultured 
intellect at the best distant Academy. 

And herein is found one of the strongest per- 
sonal reasons, why men of intelligence and wealth 
should take an active part in the elevation of the 
day common schools. They will find an ample 
reward in making them good enough for their 
own children. 


But as there are very many cases in which the 
sending of boys, at an early age, to a boarding 
school is unavoidable, if they are to be well edu- 
cated,—the selection of the most proper institu- 
tion becomes a question of vital importance. And 
here we must offer our advice, rather as to quali- 
ties or prtensions to be avoided, than as to those 
which are to be sought after. 

Academies, then, with prominent specialties, 
or peculiarities, either in discipline or modes of 
instruction, are to be avoided. For instance,— 
we would not send ason toa school in which Mil- 
itary Uniform, Drill and Parade are made so 
prominent as to form the great attractions. 
Neither would we entrust him to one in which 
the self-governing principle is relied on to keep 
the pupils in order. In saying this, we do not 
wholly condemn uniformity of dress and the pre- 
cision of military movements one the one hand, 
nor that reliance upon a boy’s honor which ought 
never to be withheld so long as it is found to be 
worthy of confidence. But we dodeny the safety 
of trust to any specific in education,—be it for 
moral control or mental improvement,— which 
ignores that variety of character which human 
nature exhibits and consequently that variety of 


4 
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treatment which human nature requires, even 
within the small bounds of the same family. 

So, in reference to instruction, we would avoid 
the institution which gives undue prominence and 
agency to some particular mode,—be it the lec- 
ture system or the object method, or any other 
plan of instruction, which addresses itself tosome 
faculties and neglects the rest. All the powers 
of the mind—attention, observation, memory, 
judgment &c., are to be cultivated and strength- 
ened, to make a man,—a strong well balanced 
mind. The systems just alluded to are valuable 
in their proper places and for their proper uses ; 
but these and all such are most injurious when 
abused to the-extent of becoming educational 
nostrums. 

Schools dependent on and established as feeders 
to some higher institutions—such as Preparatory 
Schools to Colleges—are to be avoided as narrow 
scholarship is to be avoided. Whatever the boy 
learns, he should learn for its own value as a 
part of full mental culture and broad life prepara- 
tion, and not merely to enable him to ‘‘ follow the 
groove”’ to the opposite door of some diploma 
factory. As surely as he is put through such a 
process, so surely does he incur the risk of super- 
ficial pedantry. 

Academies which confer diplomas, are also to 
be shunned. It is the work of the academy to 
prepare and not to complete. It is true, that its 
course is to be thorough and sound as far as it 
goes ; but the lad who boasts of his academical 
diploma as evidence of a liberal education, can 
only be cheated into doing so by having been 
miserably deceived by his instructors as to the 
nature and extent of such an education. 

Finally for the present, any academy which 
professes such liberality in religion and such free- 
dom from sectarianism, as to have no religious 
instruction and observances in. its exercises,should 
be rejected as a moral pest-house. From twelve 
to sixteen—the usual academical age—is_ the 
most impressible and dangerous period of youth ; 
and the parent who removes from his son the 
example, the influences and the instruction of 
Christianity—formal as well as spiritual—during 
that period, is deeply guilty. 

Such are some of the prominent evils to be 
guarded against in the selection of a higher and 
distant school. The opposite and desirable points 
to be secured need not be dwelled on at length. 
Broad scholarship, experience in teaching, firm- 
ness yet mildness of disposition, actual Christi- 
anity and a love for the business of instructicn 
without any speciality in method—all these go to 
make up the character of the reliable and success- 
ful principal of an Academy. There are many 
such in our State; and we are happy to know 
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not only that their number is increasing with the 
improvement of the common day school, but that 
their patronage is every year becoming more re- 
munerative. Such, for instance, is the Academy 
of one who is known to many of our readers,— 
Wm. F. Wyers of West Chester,—whom we name 
without fear of being accused of invidious distinc- 
tion,—his standing and success placing him above 
the need of special notice. 


Charles McClure. 
This gentleman succeeded Judge Parsons, as 


Secretary of the Commonwealth and Superiten- 
dent of Common Schools, and retained the posi- 
tions till the end of Gov. Porter’s second term of 
office. Hewas born on a farm near Carlisle in 
Cumberland county, of respectable family, and 
was educated at Dickinson College where he 
graduated in 1824. He also studied law in Car- 
lisle, but did not long continue in the practice of 
that profession, having early become active as a 
democratic politician, and represented the Cum- 
berland district one term in the U. 8S. Congress. 

Mr. McClure was an agreeable, intelligent gen- 
tleman, ef good abilities. ad he devoted him- 
self to the legal profession he would probably 
have taken a reputable rank at the bar; or, had 
his life been continued he would no doubt have 
become prominent as a politician. He @ied sud- 
denly and comparatively young, about 1850. 

It was Mr. McClure’s fortune to have charge 
of our School System at a period unpropitious to 
much improvement. It was then just holding 
its own after the severe trials of the preceding 
four years. Hence, no important changes and 
Jittle progress marked his administration. He was 
however, a true friend of general education ; and 
his reports were able and suitable to the times 
in which they were written, and his administra- 
tion was judicious and progressive. 

The measures recommended by Mr. McClure, 
for the improvement of the School System were 
mainly ef the most liberal character. He was 
probably the first to suggest the separation of the 
State Superintendency from the office of Secretary 
of the Commonwealth ; and he warmly advocated 
the employment, as its organ, of a School Journal, 
which had been proposed some years previously. 
In his first report he strongly urged the improve- 
ment of teachers by means of Normal Schools ; 
cand he was the unwavering advocate of State aid 
to Colleges and Academies. To the earnestness 


also with which he seconded the protest of his 
predecessor—Judge Parsons—against a discon- 
tinuance of the Annual State Appropriation to 
the Common Schools, at a time when that meas- 
ure was thought justifiable by the condition of 
the public finances,—we perhaps owe the reten- 
tion of this great regulator of the system. 
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Time and experience have proved the wisdom 
of these and other measures suggested in the early 
and dark days of the system; and the present 
generation, which has seen their adoption and 
success, may wonder that there should ever have 
been any doubt as to their expediency or hesita- 
tion in recommending them. But they who think 
so forget the opposition and ignorance which then 
prevailed in the minds of many who were really 
patriotic in their views. Let us, therefore, do 
justice to those now dead, who, thrown into the 
early charge of our educational system without 
any special preparation for the work, had the 
sagacity to foresee and the courage to prepose 
right measures. 


Jesse Miller. 

This gentleman went into office with Governor 
Shunk. His reports, as Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, are given in this number. Brief, 
able and decided,—they will be found to be char- 
acteristic of the man, and him:elf to be a good 
specimen of ¢ class of citizens, who, without 
making that show which elsewhere is often made 
to take the place of more solid merit,—have been 
the pride and strength of the State. 

Jesse Miller was born in Perry county in the 
year 1800. Without the advantages of a liberal 
educator, he early manifested a determination to 
rise in life, and to that end improved all the 
means of mental culture within reach. Amongst 
others he taught school a short time ; ‘‘and by 
close application and a high and moral course of 
life gained himself a character for intelligence, 
honesty and usefulness in his native county.”’ 

On this foundation and from this point, the 
reader will not be surprised to hear of gradual but 
well sustained elevation. Mr. Miller became, 
successively, High Sheriff of Perry county, a 
member of the State Legislature, of Congress and 
of the State Board of Canal Commissioners, an 
Auditor of the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, and finally Secretary of the Common- 
wealth and Superintendent of Common Schools. 
At the time of his death, which happened on the 
20th of August, 1850, in the 51st year of his age, 
he was one of the editors of the Keystone, a lead- 
ing democratic paper at Harrisburg. With the 
full experience thus acquired and in the vigor of 
manhood, his friends hoped for him many more 
years of active usefulness ; but Providence willed 
it otherwise. Decided politician as he was, we 
distinctly recollect the general regret, expressed 
by the papers of all parties over the State, on the 
announcement of his decease, and the high terms 
in which his qualities as a man and a citizen were 
expressed. 

Direct, determined and extreme in political 
principles, his views on common school affairs 
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would naturally take the tone of his general char- 
acter and the direction indicated by his own early 
efforts for intellectual improvement. Accord- 
ingly, we find, that though his reports are the 
briefest in the whole series, yet that they not 
only abound with the most valuable and liberal 
suggestions for the improvement of the system,— 
several of which have since been incorporated into 
its working machinery, but that year after year 
he persisted in their recommendation and repeated 
the arguments for their adoption. To persons 
acquainted with the proverbial caution and slow- 
ness of the Legislature in adopting new measures 
touching our social relations and the consequent 
necessity for reiteration in their behalf,—the value 
of Mr. Miller’s persistence need not be insisted on. 

Amongst the prominent improvements most 
desired by him, were,—The establishment of the 
County Superintendency ; the raising of the min- 
imum age of admission to the schools from four 
to six years ; the prolongation of the minimum of 
instruction in each year to six months; and the 
repeal of that provision in the school law which 
authorized the rejection of the Common School 
System by any district at the end of three years 
after having once accepted it. 

In relation to the first of these propositions— 
that of the County Superintendency—it is proper 
to say that Mr.*Miller is believed thus to have 
made to the Legislature the first direct suggestion 
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for its adoption ; and though some years elapsed 
before this important addition was made to the 
administrative agencies of the system, yet all ex- 
perience has shown the wisdom of the advice and 
the value of the measure. So, in regard to the 
repeal of the provision permitting the triennial 
rejection of the common school after trial,—the 
proposal to discontinue the practice at that junc- 
ture was a boldand liberal act. The measure it- 
self, though expedient and beneficial to the cause of 
education at the time of its adoption and only in- 
tended to be temporary, had begun to unsettle the 
minds of the friends of general education as to the 
permanency of the system, and to retard those 
preparations for it8 full development, which were 
indispensable to the great social object in view. 
Hence, it not only showed much official courage, 
at that particular juncture when opposition was 
still strong, but a nice perception of the condition 
and wants of the system, together with great 
foresight, to recommend its entire repeal. 

Other valuable suggestions the reader will find 
in the brief but pregnant reports of Superinten- 
dent Miller. These, however, must be left to his 
own discovery. In fact, the general remark is 
true, that a careful consideration of those old 
documents will not only throw much light on the 
history and nature of our educational system, 
but bringinto view services now almost forgotten, 
amidst subsequent successes of those very services. 


oe 


Onur Book Gable. 


A SMALLER History OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE YEAR 1862: Edited by William Smith, 
LL. D. Tilustrated by wood engravings. 18mo. 3857 
pages. Harpers & Bros. New York. 1868. $1.00 


This is a very satisfactory history of England,—the 
matter well selected, the statement fair, and the style 
good. Unlike very many school histories, it is not over- 
loaded with useless details, especially in the more modern 
periods, but seeks to present the great events in England’s 
progress in all ages ;—thus enabling the student to trace 
national results to their causes. In a word, it is an ab- 
breviated History and not a mere Chronological List of 
all public events great and small. The reader will com- 
prehend what we mean, when told that the long and im- 
portant earlier reigns of Henry II, Edward III, and 
Henry VIII,occupy as much space as the more recent 
ones of Charles I, George II, and Victoria. And this 
should be so, when we consider that events of as great 
national importance distinguished the one class as the 
other ; nay rather that the earlier class of events, as pro- 
ducing causes of the latter, even transcend the latter in 
historical importance. This is called a “‘ Smaller’’ his- 
tory; but any one who masters its contents thoroughly 
will need no other, excepts for instructive entertainment, 
or for a knowledge of the historical theories which actuate 
the partisan writers of those larger treatises which are not 
often really entitled to the name of Histories. 


‘ as to the syntax of the expression and the correctness of 





PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH CoMPOSITION: By 
R. G. Parker, A. M., Prin. Franklin Grammar School, 
Boston. New Stereotype edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. 12mo. 143 pages. R. 8. Davis & Co. 1868. 
Most thoughtful teachers have experienced and deplor- 

ed a want of success in exciting an interest, on the part 

of their pupils, in what is termed ‘‘ composition ;” that 
is, in. the habit of expressing their own thoughts in- 
telligently and properly in their own written language. 

This arises, no doubt, from one or both of two causes ;— 

first, from the fact that they have had-no thoughts on the 

subject proposed for composition ; or secondly, from the 
fact, that they are required, if they have had such 
thoughts, to express them in better or different terms 
from those employed in their ordinary conversation. This 
proposition becomes undeniable when we consider that no 
child, of ordinary intellect and command of language, 
ever failed in telliag, by word of month and in his accus- 
tomed phrase, all his thoughts on any topic with which 
he is familiar. The object of this book seems to be to 
avoid these difficulties, and to start frem this solid 
ground. It begins with a known word or a phrase and 
requires the pupil himself to construct a sentence em- 
bracing that word or phrase in its proper meaning; and 
thus on, proceeding to simple and then complex senten- 
ces and passages ;—all the time giving rules or criticisms 
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the thought. Finally, the learner is enabled and induced 
to write a lengthened composition from a very brief 
theme; thus more and more drawing on his own re- 
sources, till his work becomes an original composition. 


INDEPENDENT FirtH Reaper: Containing a simple and 
practical Treatise on Elocution, with Diagrams; select 
and classical Readings and Recitations; with copious 
Notes and full Index. By J. Madison Watson. 12mo. 
336 pages. A. 8. Barnes & Uo. New York. 1568. 


This is ealled the “‘ Independent” Reader, we suppose, 
because it does not belong to a particular series but may 
be used with any. For this reason, first of all, we like it. 
There is, perhaps, too much of mechanicalness and of 
stiff routine in the present process of mental training pro- 
duced by adherence to the one range of thought and the 
one hue of imagination which inevitably attaches to the 
books of the same Series, when all are the work of the 
same author. For this reason, amongst others we have 
long wished for a well chosen eclectic Series ; and there- 
fore we like this book. Good in itself,—with its brief and 
clear treatise on Elocution and its large collection of fresh 
and appropriate pieces for reading and speaking, the 
latter judiciously marked and annotated for use,—we can 
safely commend it to the favor ef Directors and Teachers. 
The book also is well gotten up ;—good paper, clear print 
and strong and tasteful binding, render it, in these re- 
spects, equal to the most attractive now before the public. 


Tue Nationa SPEAKER: Containing Exercises Original 
and Selected, in Prose, Poetry and Dialogue, for Decla- 
mation and Recitation ; and an Elocutionary Analysis, 
with rules for each element of oral expression, illus- 
trated in a Systematic Course of Lessons. By Jknry B. 
Mi in, A. M., author of “ Practical Elocutionist.”’ 

St alte Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. 

360 pages. Robert 8. Davis & Co. Boston. 1867. 


The nature of this work is so fully set forth in the title 
that little seems to be necessary for us to say, except 
that, so far as we have had time to examine it, the book 
itself fulfils all the promises thus made. The Elocutionary 
analysis—occupying the first sixty pages—is good, and es~ 
pecially so in the numerous examples for exercise under 
each rule. Inthe body of the work the selections are 
varied and appropriate; and while embracing many of 
the old standard pieces, the reader will find in it a large 
number of new ones, chosen with taste and well adapted 
to make good readers and spellers. 


C1ass-Book OF Prose AND Pogetry: Consisting of Selec- 
tions from the best English and American Authors ; 
designed as Exercises in Parsing. By Truman Rickard, 
A. M., and Hiram Orcutt, A. M. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 18mo. 144 pages. R. 8. Davis & Co. Boston. 


This is a capital collection of selections in Prose and 
Verse for exercise in advanced parsing, preceded by a very 
full system of the rules of Syntax applicable thereto. 


Harpers’ Scnoor History. By Jacob Abbott. Copiously, 
and Beautifully Illustrated with Maps and Engravings. 
Part I: Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to the 
Downfall of Rome, pp., 159. Part II: English History, 
pp. 156. Part III: American History, pp. 154. The 
three parts in one 12mo. volume. Harper & Brothers. 


This is intended as a complete text book of general his- 
tory for the use of schools, presenting in a simple and 
connected narrative, a general view of the leading events 
of history,—beginning at the earliest periods and {coming 
down through the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Roman, 
and British empires, to the organization of the American 
Republic and the establishment of the American Consti- 
tution. Maps and illustrations are numerous and the 
work is prepared with questions on a new and convenient 
plan,—being written in a continued narrative without 
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regard to the questions, which were afterwards intro- 
duced and are placed over the paragraphs instead of at 
the bottom of the page or at the end of the work. 


Tue CHILDREN’S PicTURB FABLE Book: Containing 160 
Fables. With Sixty Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
Square 4to., Muslin, 90 cents. Harper & Brothers. 


A charming collection of the old fables, with few or 
many of which everybody is familiar—in large type and 
on tinted paper,—one hundred and sixty in all, sixty of 
which have each a striking full-page illustration. Just 
the thing for the little folks, if we may judge from the 
delight of the children to whom we have given the book 
for critical examination! These pictures are mostly 
spirited line engravings and afford good subjects for the 
pupil in drawing. The fable is one of the oldest and most 
effective means of conveying moral truth, especially to 
the mind of the young,—for while the story attracts the 
lesson remains,—a fact of which neither parent nor teacher 
ean afford to be ignorant. 


LIFE IN THE WeEsT; or, Stories of the Mississippi Valley : 
By &¥. G. Meeker, Asst’t Editor N. Y. Tribune. 12mo. 
306 pages. Samuel R. Wells. New York. 1868. $2.00. 


Here is a queer book. In spite of much commonness 
(so to speak) in style and language, and of a very irre- 
gular combination of subjects—many of them trite and 
given with unnecessary detail,—it is quite a readable and 
useful work. Evidently the production of one who has 
seen and knows all he describes. He presents Western life, 
in its domestic phrase, with a strong appearance of natural- 
ness and therefore, we presume, of truth. In fact, not- 
withstanding all its formal deficiencies, we know of no 
work more promising of instruction or entertainment to 
the emigrant whose face is westward, with small means, 
a family to provide for, and a determination to meet 
and overcome those difficulties which are inevitable in all 
new countries. 

A Frenou Country Famity: By Madame De Witt nee 


Guizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock Creik, author of 
John Halifax Gent, &c. 12mo. 216 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. New York. 1868. Cloth, $1.50. 


We take pleasure in making known to our young readers 
the existence of this delightful and fresh picture of 
youthful life amongst the country gentry of France. It 
reaches us through a valuable channel from a high 
source. With a Guizot for author and a Mulock for 
translator, it cannot but be proper as well for youthful in- 
struction as entertainment, and at the same time set 
fortlt in good English,—which is not always the case in 
translations from the French. 


Du CHAILiv’s GortLtia Country ; Stories of the Gorilla 
Country: Narrated for Young People. By Paul B. Du 
Chaillu, Author of *‘ Discoveriesin Equitorial Africa.” 
12mo. Harper & Bros., New York. Cloth, $1.75. 


When some years ago Du Chaillu returned from Africa 
with his accounts of gorillas and cannibals whose desir- 
able acquaintance he had made in unknown equitorial re- 
gions, many looked upon him as Baron Munchausen 
come again, or at best regarded his seemingly sober nar- 
rative as very apocryphal. Later explorations, while con- 
firming much that appeared inthe original work, have 
also made it necessary to modify some few statements. 
Our traveler is certainly energetic, fearless and intelligent 
and—though in size but five feet four inches—always 
** good” for a gorilla. The handsome volume before us 
gives his adventures not in the order of their é6ccurance 
but ia such manner as he has thought would be most en- 
tertaining to the young reader. It is profusely illustrated 
and the boys will vote it a genuine story book. 
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r=" 'DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
OFFIctAL. ] HARRISBURG, May, 1868. 


Documents Received at the School De- 
partment during the past Month. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion of the State of Wisconsin. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the South West- 
ern Normal College, California, Washington county, Pa. 

The Educational Record, issued by Wm. Wood & Co., 
61 Walker St., New York. 

Journal De A Instruction Publique, Quebec, Canada. 

Journal of Education, Quebec. Canada. 

Chester Gicteny Derere Sor March. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of 
Massachusetts. 

Teachers’ Advocate for March. 

Semi-Annual Report of the Portland High School. 

Report of the Committee on Revision of Studies with the 
graded course of instruction approved March 10th, 1868, by 
the Board of Controllers of the First School District of Pa. 

Thirty-First Annual Report of the Board of Education 
of the State of Massachusetts. 

Manchester N. H. School Report for the year 1867. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the State Commissioner of 
Common Schools for the State of Ohio. 

Annual Report of the Schoot Committee of the City of 
Charlestown, Mass. 

Rules for Spelling and Lists of Exercises by Yardley 
Warner, Germantown, Pa. 

Catalogue and Proceedings of the Crawford County 
Teachers’ Institute. 


"Institutes. 
May 11th, 
May 19th, 
April 27th, 
May, 


Emporium. 
St. Mary’s. 
Covington. 


Cameron, 
Elk, 
Tioga, 
Butler, 


ot Teachers to 


and Addresses 
whom Permanent Certificates have 
been granted. 


Names 


54, John W. Eckert,...... 
55. Aaron Transue, 
56. E. D. Millard, ’ 66 
57. J. W. Danenhower,..... Minersville, Schuylkill 

. R. F. Ditchburn, Tamaqua, “7 
59. Emily J. McCool, Pottsville, oA 
0. A. J. Snyder, Easton, Northampton 

. J. W. Hutchison, Martin’s Creek, - 

. W. C. McClenahen, ....Locke’s Mills, Mifflin 

& 24 eee Manheim, Lancaster 
Joseph money: sseeeess. Scranton, Luzerne 
65. W W.ILR par get I 8. Easton, Northampton 
66. B. Raesly, Easton, 
67. J. N. Sights, Coon Island, Washington 
68, C. A. Heller,. Stockertown, North’ton 
69. R. K. Buehrle,. .......Allentown, Lehigh 
70. R. C. Hamersly, Catasauqua, “6 
71. J. R. Eliott,............ Milroy, Mifflin 
72. Mary A. Heverly, Westport, Clinton 
73. J. F. Nitraur,........ .. Lebanon, Lebanon 


.. 8. Easton, Northampton Co. 
“ee “e 





To Officers of School Board:. 

Inasmuch as it has been almost impossible to obtain at 
the proper time the names and addresses of the new officers 
elected by the various boards at the beginning of the 
school year, you will please be governed by the following 
rules : 

1. The accounts for the current year should be settled 
by the old Board. 

2. The certificate and annual report shonld be made 
out and signed by the old officers. 

8. The certificate and report should not be sent to the 


County Superintendent until the new board is organized, 


and the names of the new officers are written in the report 
on the right hand side. 

4. In case the old officers fail to attend to the duties 
above specified, it will be perfectly proper for the new 
board to fill out the certificate and report and forward 
them to the County Superintendent. 

5. In case the report and certificate have already been 
sent, the new Secretaries will please send a list of the new 
officers and addresses as soon as the boards are organized. 


To County Superintendents. 

You will observe in the instructions above given to 
officers of school boards, that they are requested not to 
forward their reports and Certificates until the new boards 
are organized, so that the new officers may be mentioned 
in the repert. Please see to it before forwarding reports 
that the names of the new officers are written at the pro- 
per place in the report. 

Superintendents’ henna’: Reports. 

Reports will be expected as usual from all County, 
City and Borough Superintendents. All such reports for 
the sehool year 1868, should be on file in this Department 
by the 15th of July. No warrants for the payment of 
salaries aftey the first of June next, will be issued until 
this duty shall have been discharged. 

The directions for the preparation of reports for last year 
as published in the School Journal for June, 1867,will apply 
equally well to those which are to be prepared for the 
present year, and Superintendents are requested, accord- 
ingly, to be guided by them. 

Some of the reports for last year were toolengthy. No 
report will be published in full this year that will occupy 
more than the space of siz pages in the printed report, and 
even this amount of space is much larger than is necessa- 
rily required in order to relate the educational events of 
the year as they have occurred in most counties, and to 
give the well-matured opinions and suggestions of a 
county school officer. In fixing upon six pages as the 
maximum amount of space that will be allowed to a re- 
port, it is not, therefore, meant that each Superintendent 
should fill the whole of it. 


State Appropriations to Normal Schools. 


Appropriations were made by the late Legislature to 
Normal Schools as follows : 
To the State Normal Schools generally, 
To the State Normal School of 3rd District, 
To Lincoln University for Education of 
, young Colored Men as Teachers, 
To Principals of State Normal] Schools for Ex- 
penses incarred in attending examinations, 142,25 


AN ACT. 


RELATING TO THE DISPOSITION OF SuRPLUS BouNTY 
Funps. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the au- 
thority of the same, That the officers or authorities of an 
city, Borough, ward, or township in this Commonwealt 
by whom any tax or taxes have been levied under author- 
ity of any act of Assembly for the payment of bounties to 
volunteers in the military service of the United States, 
be and they are hereby authorized and required to pay to 
the school treasurer of such city, borough, ward, or town- 


$12,000.00 
5000.00 


2500.00 
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: a : ship, to be used for common school purposes, any sur- COUNTIES. DISTRICTS. AMOUNTS. 
bea plus of such tax or taxes which may remain intheir hands Berks,...........-.. Rees bps cncaseds $560 35 
Sil after the bounties or obligations for the payment of Bedford,.............. -Southampton,........ 967 86 
4 E which the same were levied have been fully paid and—Jefferson,............. - Barnett, ........ 2-200 217 53 

+ Pag discharged. Lancaster, . «++ «+ ...+..000++.West Cocalico,....... 1855 11 

o : Section 2. Where there are independent school dis- Northumberland,..........Mahanoy Lower,..... 896 43 

: as tricts in townships the aforesaid authorities having eee oo Mahanoy Upper,...... 648 63 

mh charge of said surplus bounty funds, shall payto the Schuylkill,.............. Brunswick West,..... 356 58 i 

By treasurer of said independent school districts their pro Sullivan,. ..........6. Shrewsbury,.......... 108 77 : 

ay rata of said surplus bounty funds and the Court of Com- Westmoreland,.......... Lagonier Borough.... 151 70 

£ mon Pleas of the proper county may on petition decree Wyoming,.............+. Falls,..... Oe ssacesoum 457 62 | 
Hi the payment over of any surplus or balance and enforce Ge: DS wesnies< pete LOMON, .. 00052. ceccee 267 20 
" & such decree by attachment. If they open common schools according to law during | 
+i i Comments. the school year commencing June next, the following | 
3 School directors will notice that this law not only au- districts will receive, in addition to the appropriation of 
2 thorizes them to pay over the surplus bounty funds in the current year, which will be nearly twice as much as 
: on their hands for school purposes, but requires them to do that of preceding years, the sums set opposite the names 
es it, and thus settles a question that has given trouble in of the districts respectively. 
many districts. COUNTIES. DIsTRICTs. AMOUNTS. 
i a . BORVGR, - 0.40.50 000 ccscsgss MEER S obs hace. aee $362 57 
MGMGGI 0 «'6:dsncciascows .50scs EG bb seltiing’s odes 36 74 
; r AN ACT Nesthemaaciend, strdbebs Gundinns tees twee dd - 847 74 | 
id ; RELATIVE TO Non-accePtTinG ScHoor Districts. ys <weiaiee a ee ee = = | 
———— oe Oh TERE a 
| I SecTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of G 4§| ° sae Ree Mahanoy Little,...... 269 80 
| Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 6 ot! ~ siqeebaaen Washington,......... 623 01 
ee General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the au- Schuylkill,...........06+ Mahantango Upper,... 533 70 
ah thority of the same, That all school districts in this Com- TPIS ETeTT TT. tk yee , 
Bf monwealth previously non-accepting, which have putin Somerset,............... Conemaugh,........... 816 45 | 
ao operation a system of common schools according tolaw, Wyoming,............++ Tunkhannock twp.,.. 651 69 | 
t Bie at any time ince the year one thousand eight hundred ‘“ vil eactietqeniad Washington,......... 563 83 | 
i and sixty, are hereby declared entitled tothe same State York,.............6..-05- Manheim,........... 1,097 37 | 
2 | appropriations for school purposes which they would The County Superintendents of the counties in which | 
} Fie. have received had they complied with the law iifreference the above mentioned districts are located, are requested 
: to Common Schools during and since that year, and the ae _ : 
Bie Superintendent of Common Schools is authorized and re- and, to the extent that it is proper, directed to call public 
re oS quired to pay out of the appropriation tocommon schools meetings in these districts, make the people fully ac- | 
LE Se oe the nad one anes — ag Ae wey the pe quainted with the facts in the premises, and give them such | 
My y warrants upon the State Treasury, all sums foundto .. ‘ 
oF. be due to such districts by the provisions of this act. aid as they may be found to need in regard to the manner 
Lee Szction 2. That all school districts in this Common- of putting the schools in operation. It might be well , 
} va nowy newesseating b ges eae put is operation also to have the matter noticed in the newspapers. If 
, asystem of common schools according to law, on or ‘tnt . = | 

; is before the year one thousand eight Saltited sree seventy, the di tricts have school directors whe refuse to put the 

Bes shall be entitled to all the State appropriations for school 14W in force, application should at once be made to the 
‘Be purposes they would have received during and since the Court to appoint others in their places. But if they have | 
* year one thousand eight hundred and sixty, and the Su- no directors at all, the schools cannot go into operation | 

[ee perintendent of Common Schools is authorized and re- a ones oll malta chedee 66 srdi to 1 It 

ERG quired to pay out of the appropriation tocommon schools @""!! S¥ch Olicers Shall be chosen according tO law. 

Ee for the year following that during which any such dis- is sincerely hoped that the whole work will be done and 
ed trict — put + arr gg 9 on am in > Sona ps by his donespeedily. The Legislature has been liberal, let these | 
tf warrant upon the State Treasury in favor of such dis- s,¢orocted ceive evi F af ie Mer. 

trict, the whole amount to which it would be entitled as ran A Ge ee ey ae 
; herein provided. ony. 
= Comments. School Warrants Issued since Noy., 1867. 
: Since the year 1848, it bas been an open violation of Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
law for the people of any school district in the Common- — ong, es age — ~ | 
PY 8 A erks, sor 2 ck, ( | 
“f wealth to refuse to put in operation a system of common Bradford, Asylum, J. D. Williams, 71 87 | 
8 schools, the penalty of such violation being the forfeiture Cambria, Conemaugh Bor. John Devlin, 120 12 
sf of the State appropriation. In this way certain districts _ ” aay “¢ - are 361 53 
| ' have lost large sums of money, and, what is of much Ouievtend: puadlenen scan eee loner 
a. - > ~ 
more consequence, they have suffered their children to Fayette, Bridgeport, Wm. L. Faull, 131 43 | 
+ grow upin ignorance. In the hope of inducing a uni- Lancaster, i neat . —s wae — 4 | 
. , inet’ ame ” jlizabethtown B.Geo. F. Wagner 7 | 
versal compliance with the law and causing its benefits Lebanon, Jackson, Henry Spanuth, 310 0 
| to be shared alike by all the children of the State, the “ South Lebanon, David Staeger, 169 26 

toe / Legislature at its recent session passed the act given Mercer, Jackson, Isaac Serril, 80 22 

Bt) . a nanieaat ts aan Stroudsburg, B. 8. Everitt 140 79 ( 

: pa: Dion bre Speen, 97,08 fears concerned is Montgomery, Providence L. D. W. Pennick, 148 98 

' thes respectfully directed to It. Snyder, Centre, H. R. Sanders, 87 75 

ei Under the first section of the bill, the following dis- Sehuylkill, Hubley, Geo. Enterline 48 26 

at tricts will be paid the amounts named below as soon after we sy tr ome etg h. a oe - = | 

, nyder, ashington, red’k. Miller, | 
ela penton Monday in June next as the names and addresses Somerset, Northampton, Saml. Elerick, 53 34 | 

La of the proper officers are made known to the Department. Sullivan, | North Mt. Ind., W. Phillips, 714 | 

babe All these districts have put common schools in operation Washington, Nottingham, _ James M. Lusk, 86 52 

ae since 1860, and will draw, in addition to the sums now WV a eset es ented * 4 | 

: named, their respective, quotas of the State appropriation Wyoming, Mehoopany, Henry Love, 68 46 | 

Pie | for the present year. “ Nicholson I. Nol. Wm. Driggs, 42 00 | 
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Examinations at State Normal Schools. 

The examinations at the several State Normal Schools 
will take place as follows : 

MANSFIELD— Tuesday, June 9th, 2 o’clock p. m. 

KvutTztTown— Monday, June 29th, 2 o’ clock p. m. 

MILLERSVILLE— Thursday, July 2nd, 9 o’clock a. im. 

EpInBoro-+ Tuesday, October 27th, 2 o'clock p.m. 

The following named officers will constitute the Boards 
of Examiners : 

At MANSFIELD, Principals Cooper, Brooks, and Allen, 
and Superintendents Rhodes of Wyoming, Martin of 
Sullivan, Watson of Susquehanna, Chubbuck of Brad- 
ford; Reed of Lycoming, and Calkins of Tioga. 

At Kutztown, Principals Allen, Brooks, and Ermen- 
trout, and Superintendents Newlin of Schuylkill, Young 
of Lehigh, and Ermentrout of Berks. 

At MILLERSVILLE, Principals Allen, Ermentrout, and 
Brooks, and Superintendents Heiges of York, Lehman of 
Lebanon, and Evans of Lancaster. 

At Epixzoro, Principals Allen, Ermentrout, and Coo- 
per, and Superintendents McCracken of Lawrence, Miller 
of Mercer, Dale of Venango, Persons of Crawford, Lind- 
sey of Warren, and Fisk of Erie. 

It is the present intention of the State Superintendent 
to attend all the examinations, and he will insist that the 
examination in the science and art of teaching shall oc- 
cupy a more prominent place than has heretofore been 
generally customary. These institutions must not gradu- 
ate teachers poorly qualified to discharge the practical duties 
of the school-room. 

In this connection it is deemed well to call the atten- 
tion of the Principals and Trustees of the State Normal 
Schools to the matter addressed to them in the number of 
the Journal for last August. The whole article is im- 
portant, but a neglect on the part of any school to 
attend to the duties enjoined by law, as mentioned in 
paragraphs 2 and 7, will stop the payment of its share of 
the State appropriation for next year. 

The examinations at the State Normal Schools always 
furnish opportunities for practical teachers, not regular 
students, to apply for State Certificates. 

The following rules have been adopted with reference 
to the granting of such certificates, and are now repub- 
lished in the hope that they may reach teachers desiring 
information : 

1. Each applicant must be 21 years of age, of good 
moral character, and have taught successfully during 
three consecutive terms in a common school or in com- 
mon schools in this State; the proof of age to be the 
declaration on honor of the applicant; and of moral 
character, and the satisfactory discharge of the requisite 
terms of teaching, a certificate from the proper Board or 
Boards of Directors, signed by the President and Secre- 
tary and countersigned by the proper County Superinten- 
dent or Superintendents. 

2. The examination to be in the Elementary, Scientific, 
or Classical Course, as the applicant may select according 
to the list of studies as printed in the circulars of the 
State Normal Schools, and approved by the Superinten- 
dent of Cemmon Schools, or in such other studies as 
may by the Board of Examiners be deemed equivalent. 

3. Any person obtaining a certificate in the Elementary 
or Scientific Course, may, at the next or any succeeding 
annual examination, be examined for the higher course, 
and obtain the proper certificate. 

4. Each applicant to prepare and present to the Board 
of Examiners an original thesis on some professional 
subject, of not less than six folio pages of manuscript, 
to be retained at the school where the examination takes 
place. 

5. The examination and certificate to be without ex- 
pense to the applicant, and the certificate to be full 
evidence of qualification to teach the branches therein 
named, in any part of the State, without further exam- 
ination. « 
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6. Practical teachers attending examinations at State 
Normal Schools for the purpose of procuring State Cer- 
tificates, should be examined separately from the regular 
students, and both the Board of Examiners and the 
Faculty of the school at which the examination is held 
should take part in the examination, all being required 
to sign the certificate. 


&500,000 Appropriated to Common 
Schools. 
The Legislature that has just adjourned distinguished 


itself by making a large increase in the appropriation to 
common schools. The amount given is half a million 
of dollars, one hundred and forty-five thousand dollars 
more than last year, and the largest appropriation ever 
given to the common schools of the State except that for 
the year 1837 which was the same amount. Large asthe 
appropriation seems, however, it is only about one twelfth 
of the whole amount we expend annually for school 
purposes, and when it comes to be divided among them 
it will allow to the children of the Commonwealth only 
about fifty or sixty cents apiece, not more than a sufficient 
sum to buy each of them a Grammar Book. The mag- 
nitude of the appropriation does not therefore furnish a 
cause of rejoicing among the friends of common schools 
so much as that they see in the increase of it the sub- 
stantial official recognition of the new interest which 
has been awakened among the people in regard to edu- 
cation, and believe that it indicates the inauguration 
of a more liberal policy on the part of the State 
towards a system of schools that is designed to confer its 
blessings upon all. That this is its meaning appears very 
clearly from the significant remarks of Representative 
Mann, in reporting, on the last day of the session, the 
thanks of the House to the Speaker, in which, among 
other things, he took occasion to say that ‘‘Jn addition to 
this great measure of reform upon railroad legislation, 
under your administration, and under the organization of 
the committees appointed by you, we have recognized the im- 
portance of the Common Schools of the State to an extent 
beyond any Legislature for many years past. And I believe 
every teacher in Pennsylvania, and every child in the Com- 
mon Schools of Pennsylvania, will recognize this great step 
in advance, and this recognition of the importance of the 
welfare and progress of the children of the State.” 

An increase in the State appropriation was greatly 
needed,—needed to lessen the local taxation for school 
purposes, which in some parts of the State is very heavy, 
but, more particularly, to enable boards of school direc- 
tors throughout the State to make improvements in their 
grounds and buildings, to increase their school terms, 
and to obtain the services of well qualified teachers. 
This step in advance, almost certainly to be followed by 
other steps, will have a cheering effect upon the friends 
of education everywhere and stimulate them to greater 
efforts. Since the State shows a willingness to help 
them, they will be the more willing to help themselves. 

There is a peculiar propriety in appropriating money 
out of the State Treasury at this time in support of 
schools. The principal income of the State is not now 


derived from direct taxation, but from taxes on corpora- 
tions that are valuable in proportion to the intelligence of 
the people and are never found among the ignorant. 

The increase of the appropriation to schools was fa- 
vored inthe Legislature by men of both parties whose 
names would form too long a list to publish. The most 
conspicuous place en them, however, should be as- 
signed to Hon. John 8. Mann of Potter County, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means in the House 
of Representatives. 
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Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 


Condensed Tabular Statement. 
The following tabular statement exhibits the location of the institutions receiving and maintaining Soldiers’ Or 
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Genth Annual Report of State Supt. of Common Schools, 





To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania : 


GENTLEMEN :—In accordance with the Acts of Assembly, 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, respectfully sub- 
mits to the Legislature his report for the school year end- 
ing on the 5th day of June, 1843. 

The Superintendent regrets that the shortness of the 
period he has had charge of the department, together with 
his official duties as Secretary of the Commonwealth, have 
prevented him from devoting more time to visiting the 
districts, and personally inspecting the schools, a mea- 
sure so necessary for arriving at a correct knowledge of 
their condition and prospects. This has been in some 
degree compensated by frequent interviews with school 
directors and other intelligent friends of education from 
different sections of the State. The extensive correspon- 
dence, on matters connected with the school law, and the 
numerous questions submitted to the Superintendent for 
adjustment, have also afforded him an opportunity of ob- 
serving the workings of the system. 

In the early part of last May, ablank for the report was 
sent to the directors of every accepting district in the 
State. These reports have nearly all been received. They 
contain the statistical details relative to the number of 
schools, teachers and scholars ; the receipts from the dis- 
trict tax and State appropriation, and the amount of ex- 
penditure for tuition, school houses, &c. 

The following statement affords a view of the condition 
and operation of the schools during the period embraced 
in the present report. 

The whole number of school districts in the State is 
1,139. During the school 1843, (which ended on the first 
Monday of June last, and to which this report is con- 
tined, ) 945 districts levied the necessary amount of school 
tax, and drew their portion of the State appropriation. 
Eight hundred and sixty-five of these have forwarded 
their annual reports. Of the eighty that neglected to re- 
port, about one-half were such as discontinued the sys- 
tem at the triennial election last May. In the districts 
that reported, there were 6,156 schools kept open, on an 
average, 5 months and 1414 days. The whole nnmber of 
male teachers was 5,264, and femaleteachers 2,330. The 
average salaries of male teachers per month $17 54, and 
of females $1106. The number of male scholars was 
161,164, and of female scholars 127,598. The average 
number of scholars in each school was 45, and the cost 
of teaching each scholar per month 40% cents, or $1 21 
per quarter. The amount of State appropriation paid to 
the accepting districts was $272,720, and the school tax 
levied in the same districts amounted to $419,920 90. 
The whole cost of instruction in the reporting districts 
was $446,307 61. Fuel and contingencies $38,146 51 ; 
and the whole amount paid for school houses $92,749 01. 
The above shows an increase, since last year, in every 
item, except the wages of teachers and the expense of 
each scholar per quarter. 

The schools in Philadelphia city and county have an 
organization differing in some particulars from that of 
the general system. The proceedings are not included in 
in the foregoing statement. The following is an extract 
from the report of the controllers, made in July, 1843 : 

‘‘The number of schools in the District is 214, of which 
one is the high school, 40 are grammar, 18 secondary, 
and 76 primary schools; and 80 in the outer sections, 
where the schools are not classified. The number of 
teachers, inc)uding the professors of the high schools, is 
499, of which 87 are males and 412 females. The aggre- 
gate amount of salaries is $136,8483—and the average com- 
pensation to each $274 23. The number of children in 
the schools is 33,130, exhibiting an increase of 5,222 since 
the last report. A number of colored schools are em- 
braced in the above summary, which is taken from an 
abstract from the half yearly returns. 

** The total expenses of the Board, for all purposes, ex- 
cept the erection and fitting up of school houses, have 

. 


been $288,766 76 for one year and a half, or an average of 
$192,514 18 per annum. This sum includes, not only the 
cost of tuition, but of fuel, books, stationery and supplies 
of every description, and also the expenses of the Secre- 
tary of the Board and of the Controllers’ chamber, of 
cleaning and repairing school houses, of advertisements, 
printing, loss on relief notes, and all the other items which 
are included by the Auditors under the head of general 
expenses. By dividing this sum by 33,130, (the total 
number of scholars,) it will be seen that the average an- 
nual expense of each pupil, for all the purposes above 
stated, and including the pupils of the high school, has 
been $5 81—a sum, it js believed, not much above the 
average expense for books and stationery in private schools. 
The total amount of salaries of the teachers in the em- 
ployment of the Board is $136,843, making the average 
cost of tuition only $4 13 per annum.” 

This statement may serve to show how much can be 
effected by a united effort on the part of the people, to- 
wards elevating the condition of the common schools. 
By a steady perseverance in improvement; removing 
what was found injurious, and supplying what experience 
proved to be defective ; the people of Philadelphia have 
succeeded in bringing their schools to a very rare degree 
of perfection. The liberality with which they are sup- 
ported, on the part of the citizens, andthe judicious econ- 
omy exercised by those intrusted with their supervision, 
are in the highest degree creditable to all concerned. It 
is impossible to commend too highly the manner of con- 
ducting the details of the system. On a recent visit to 
the schools of the city, the Superintendent was exceed- 
ingly gratified with the zeal and ability of the teachers, 
their admirable methods of instruction and discipline, 
together with the rapid progress of the pupils. These 
schools are exerting a very salutary influence on those of 
the State generally. Most of the towns and some of the 
larger villages have adopted their method of graduating 
or classifying the schools, while teachers in many places 
are profiting by their improved modes of instruction and 
school government. 

The Superintendent regrets, in regard to these institu- 
tions, that it is not in his power to present a more satis- 
factory statement ; such a small number of them having 
sent in their reports, and the reports of many of those 
that did comply with the law in this respect, being by no 
means complete. 

During the year, nine colleges, (including the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania,) sixty-four academies, and thirty- 
seven female seminaries, have been in active operation, 
and received a portion of the appropriation from the State. 
The colleges received $9,925 00, academies $27,929 04, 
and female seminaries $10,444 27. 

In the five cotleges that reported, (Dickinson, Pennsyl- 
vania, Marshall, Washington, and the University of 
Pennsylvania,) there were eight hundred and five stu- 
dents, including those in the preparatery departments, of 
whom thirty were qualifying themselves to become teach- 
ers of common schools. The average cost of tuition per 
annum is $30 00, except in the University, where it is 
$75 00 per annum. The necessary expenses, including 
boarding, washing, &c., is about $130 00 per annum. 

Reports have been received from thirty-eight academies. 
In these were eighteen hundred and fourteen pupils, of 
whom two hundred and sixty were preparing to teach 
common schvols. The cost of tuition per pupil varies 
from $8.00 to $24.00. The average is about $16.00 per 
annum, and the whole expense per annum, including 
boarding, about $112. Thirteen female seminaries re- 
ported. These contain four hundred and ninety-four 
pupils, of whom fifty-three are preparing to teach common 
schools. The medium cost of tuition for one year is 
$12.66, and the necessary expense per pupil, including 
boarding, $120. 

The repeal of the Act of 1838, at the present time, four 


years before the expiration of the term specified, defeats 
the arrangements to which it gave rise, and evidently oc- 
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casions the institutions great disadvantage. It is respect- 
fully submitted, whether justice to the seminaries, no less 
than the interests of education, do not require a centinu- 
ance of the public bounty at least during the whole time 
mentioned in the Act. 

One of the incidental benefits resulting from the oper- 
ation of the system, is the increasing attention to the 
selection of proper text-books. A lamentable deficiency 
has prevailed heretofore, in the quility of elementary 
books used in the schools. Their want of adaptation to 
the purposes of instruction, has been a great hindrance 
to the success of the teacher, while their endless variety 
has set his powers of classification at defiance. An at- 
tempt was made by my predecessor, in this office, to 
remedy this defect by recommending a uniform system of 
school books. How far this will result, in removing the 
evil in question, remains yet to be seen. At the time of 
making out the district reports, the recommendation had 
not been sufficiently long before the public, to produce 
much alteration. From the agitation of the subject, 
however, we may anticipate a favorable issue. 

Another indication of improvement is the enlargement 
of the course of studies pursued in the schools, especially 
in the central portions of the State. That it has been 
confined to such narrow limits, is doubtless attributable 
to the fact, that education has been valued only so far as 
it could be applied directly to the prosecution of business. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, are indispensable in keep- 
ing the most ordinary accounts. The want of additional 
learning has not been felt, and consequently, not sought 
after. The visible change that is taking place in this 
respect, shows the progress of more enlightened views. 

Great efforts are making in many of the districts, par- 
ticularly in the western parts of the State, to procure dis- 
trict libraries. The plan is to furnish each school with 
a collection of entertaining and instructive books, suitable 
for the young, to be lent to the scholars under proper 
regulations, similar to the methods adoptedin New York 
or Connecticut. The benefits of such a measure are too evi- 
dent to require discussion. Next to being taught to read, 
the greatest favor that can be conferred on a youth is ac- 
cess to books adapted to his taste and capacity. Indeed one 
will be of comparatively little benefit without the other. 
The establishment of district libraries affords a cheap and 
convenient method of accomplishing this object; and 
should receive the warmest encouragement. 

The improvement effected by the system in the char- 
acter of teachers, as a class, is worthy of special attention. 
On teachers devolve the most important agency in the 
work of general education; and it is only through them 
we can expect to elevate the condition of our common 
schools. Their post may not be a prominent one; they 
may attract but a small share of public attention ; their 
labors may be carried on in silence, but their influence, 
whether for good or evil, is not the less powerful. They 
give a direction to their tastes ; they fashion their moral 
character. Next to the domestic hearth, the common 
school dees more than any other instrumentality towards 
determining the future standing of individuals. To the 
common school teacher is entrusted the task of guiding 
the early mental efforts of the inquiring youth; re- 
pressing his wayward excursions, and training him to 
profit by the discipline of active life; and render the 
scenes, through which he is destined to pass, subservient 
to his intellectual and moral development. Do we wish, 
therefore, by means of our common schools, to raise up 
a class of intelligent, enterprising and upright citizens? 
We must aim at securing the services of competent and 
faithful teachers. Other measures will be beneficial only 
so far asthey tend to effect this. Systems may be devised ; 
funds appropriated ; large and commodious school houses 
erected ; and the provisions of the law in other particu- 
lars be properly executed ; yet if teachers fail to perform 
their part, all these efforts to better the condition of the 
common schools will prove ineffectual. 

The Superintendent is, therefore, gratified at beingable 
to state, that so far as his observation has extended, the 
present schoo! law is bringing forward a body of teachers, 
superior, both in moral character and literary attainments, 
to those employed before the adoption of the system. The 
public has been in some degree awakened to the necessity 
of having competent teachers—their qualifications form 
a more frequent subject of discussion—and more correct 
opinions have been formed as to what constitutes a suit- 
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able instructor for youth. The really meritorious teacher 
finds his services more justly appreciated, and is incited 
to the attainment of still higher degrees of skill in his 
calling; while the negligent and incompetent are com- 
pelled to give place to those better fitted for the office. 
This is just such a result as might have been anticipated 
from a system, enjoining such care on the directors in the 
selection and employment of a teacher, and such strict 
supervision of the schools under their charge. Still this 
is merely a beginning—very much must yet be done before 
teachers, as a body, will have attained that skill and ca- 
paeity which the complete discharge of their duties 
requires. But let us hope, that the present favorable state 
of public opinion will not subside till teaching as a pro- 
fession attain a rank becoming its importance, and till 
the teacher be esteemed, not so much in proportion to the 
amount of his salary, as the real usefulness of his labors. 
In the towns and larger villages, where the schools are 
taught all the year, teaching is, for the most part, a per- 
manent employment. But in districts where the schools 
are open but a portior of the time, the teachers generally 
are either females, or they are young men who spend the 
remainder of the year in some manual occupation, or in 
prosecuting their studies preparatory to entering a pro- 
fession. 

Every day’s experience shows more clearly the propriety 
of employing female teachers, especially for the summer 
schools. Their qualifications for the work are superior to 
to those of the other sex, both on account of theirnatural 
disposition and their social relations. They possess a 
keener sympathy with the young, and can more readily 
solve their difficulties and anticipate their unuttered in- 
quiries. The affectionate confidence of the pupil is easily 
secured, and a softening influence is shed over their whole 
character by the superior tenderness of a female. Their 
position in society also excludes women from the same 
variety of pursuits, and, consequently, they have not as 
many inducements as the other sex to abandon an occu- 
pation so well suited to their taste. Besides, they can 
generally be employed for a smaller salary than male 
teachers, so that the schools can be kept open for a 
greater length of time, and a greater amount of instruc- 
tion imparted at the same expense, than if the teachers 
were men. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the practice 
of employing female teachers will more generally pre- 
vail, and that a proportionate increase will be made in 
amount of compensation, so as to hold out additional in- 
ducements for them to engage in the business of instruc- 
tion. 

Some young men, between the commencement of their 
collegiate course and their entrance on their professional 
career, spend a portion of their time in teaching a com- 
mon school. This practice is every way deserving of 
encouragement. It is beneficial to the candidate himself 
in more respects than one. 

The instruction and government of a school necessarily 
exercises the teacher’s powers of illustrating and pre- 
senting truth, in a manner suited to different capacities. 
It imparts skill in the discrimination of character, gives 
the power of control over the feelings and forms a habit 
of self-dependence. Besides he is in this way contri- 
buting something, as every educated man is bound to do, 
towards elevating the standard of common school educa- 
tion. Nor is the prospect of ultimately adopting another 
profession necessarily an obstacle to his success as a 
teacher. An individual aiming at the increased degree 
of intellectual culture, necessary for his future profession, 
succeeds better in imparting this spirit to his pupils, 
than one without such incitement to continue his studies. 

The establishment of normal schools, or seminaries, for 
the education of teachers, has been frequently recom- 
mended to the Legislature by my predecessors, and plans 
proposed for their organization. It is not necessary in 
this place to repeat these recommendations further than 
to say that the necessity,of some provision for the educa- 
tion of teachers, must be apparent to every one who de- 
votes a moment’s reflection to the wants of our system. 
The main object of these iustiutions is not to impart to 
the candidate a knowledge of the branches of a common 
school education, as that can be done elsewhere; but to 
instruct him in the art of communicating knowledge, and 
of governing a school; and these are the very points in 
which teachers are defective. The course of study pur- 
sued ina common school is of a very elementary char- 
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acter. A mere knowledge of the branches studied can be 
acquired in a short time ; and if this were all the teacher 
required, there would not perhaps be such frequent com- 
plaints about incompetency. But to be able ,to interest 
and exercise the feelings of the young, awaken and disci- 
pline their faculties, and inspire them with a fondness for 
intellectual pursuits ; to form in them habits of reasoning 
correctly and acting conscientiously in the various rela- 
tions they may occupy in life, requires in the teacher a 
skill which he can derive only from his own experience, 
or from the instruction of those who have made it their 
special study. If left to the results of his own experience, 
the injury is committed beyond repair, before the remedy 
is discovered. He may become wise by experience, but 
it will not be before he has ruined many valuable minds 
through his mismanagement. But in a normal school, 
as they are ordinarily constituted, special instructions 
are given in the best mode of teaching and governing a 
school ; and at the same time an opportunity is afforded 
of putting this knowledge into practice, under the eye of 
one already skilled in the art of teaching. It is unneces- 
sary to enumerate the advantages which a course of train- 
ing like this is calculated to confer. 

The school directors of every non-accepting district, are 
required by the twelfth section of the Act of 1836, tg call 
a meeting of the citizens annually, on the same aay and 
at the same place that the election is held for directors, 
at which the question of establishing the system in the 
district shall be decided by ballot. By the same section 
the directors of accepting districts may, if they deem it 
expedient, call a meeting on the first Tuesday of May, 
1837, and on the same day in every third year thereafter, 
to decide whether the system shall be continued or not. 
In accordance with these provisions, 1008 out of 1139 
districts in the State, have at one time accepted the 
system. 

At the trienniel election of May, 1840, the system was 
discontinued by sixty-nine districts. All but thirteen of 
these, however, have since re-adopted it. The number 
that discontinued at the triennial election of May, 1853, 
as nearly ascan be ascertained, is 80. So that including 
ing the latter, there are now 224 non-accepting, and 915 
accepting districts. 

In reference to the districts that voted to reject the sys- 
tem at the triennial election, May 2nd, 1843, there is 
every reason to believe, that by far the greater portion 
will be adopt it again at the election next March. For so 
far as the causes of its discontinuance have come to the 
knowledge of the Superintendent, and his information is 
pretty general on this point, there were very few instances 
of dissatisfaction with the system itself. The rejection 
was very generally occasioned by something of a local or 
temporary character, which would soon have ceased to 
operate. The inconvenient location of a school house, the 
appointment of a teacher obnoxious to a few, or some 
disagreement between the directors and primary com- 
mittee ; either of these causes, or others equally uncon- 
nected with the legitimate operation of the school law, 
were sufficient for the time to swell the ranks of those 
hostile to the system, so as, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, to occasion suspension. 

But that which more than any thing else, gave the op- 
ponents of the common schools the advantage on the day 
alluded to, was a misapprehension that prevailed very 
generally, in regard to the Act of 21st April, 1840. By 
this act it was provided, that the decision against the con- 
tinuance of the system, given at the triennial election of 
1840, shouid not take effect until one year afterwards, so 
that the common schools continued in these districts till 
May, 1841, instead of ceasing in 1840, as they would have 
done had it not been for this provision. At the triennial 
election last May the friends of the system in many 
of the districts, under the impression that this act was 
permanent and applicable to every triennial election, felt 
no anxiety about going to the polls, since, as they sup- 
posed the decision, if unfavorable, could be reversed at 
ihe election next March, before going into effect ; con- 
sequently but a small number appeared at the election, 
and these principally such as were anxious to have the 
system voted down. As was to be expected, a majority 
of votes polled were for ‘‘no schools.” It is evident, 
therefore, that the result of the election in the districts 
that rejected the system last May, affords no fair test of 
the opinions of the people in those districts ; and it is 
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confidently believed that at the ensuing election, when 
the question of accepting or rejecting shall be submitted 
to them, at least a majority of them will reverse the 
former decision, and re-adopt the system. 

As already stated, the whole number of non-accepting 
districts, including both those in which the system was 
never adopted, and those which have discontinued, is two 
hundred and twenty-four. The aggregate amount of 
appropriations which has accumulated for their use in the 
State Treasury, is about $342,000. This does not include 
their share of the appropriation of 1836, which, with that 
of 1835, was deposited in the treasury of each county. 
Districts which accept the system in the spring of 1844, 
will, in addition to the sum stated in the table, receive 
also their portion of the appropriations for the school 
years 1844 and 1845. 

Districts that discontinued the system last spring are 
not mentioned in the table, as they had drawn all that 
was due them at the period of closing this report. 
Their portion of the appropriation of 1844 and 1845, will 
also be paid to such of them as re-adopt the system next 
spring. The expeditncy of adopting the common school 
system is exciting greater discussion among the people of 
the non-accepting districts. The number in its favor is 
rapidly increasing. The principal obstacles in the way of 
its adoption arise from a natural reluctance to depart 
from old customs, and an extreme caution in regard to 
any important change. The successful operation of the 
schools, in places where the provisions of the school law 
have been for some time adopted and properly observed, 
will do much towards dispelling these prejudices, and 
smoothing the way towards a better state of things. The 
superiority of these schools over those in noa-accepting 
districts, must produce a favorable opinion of the system. 
In the non-accepting districts, generally, the teacher is 
engaged by subscripiion on the part of his employers, and 
often with very little acquaintaace with hi» qualifications. 
Should he afterwards neglect his duties, or even indulge 
in habits calculated to corrupt the morals of his pupils, it 
may be found exceedingly difficult to restrain or dismiss 
him. For, as generally happens, where responsibility is 
divided among a large number, none of his numerous 
employers seems disposed to move in the matter. Anda 
parent will often prefer keeping his child at home, rather 
than undergo the trouble of prevailing on the people to 
remove a teacher before the expiration of his term. 

It is different in an accepting district, where the system 
has been properly conducted for a sufficient time to pro- 
duce its appropriate effects. A board of directors is there 
chosen by the people, to take the special supervision of 
the schools. The responsibility devolves upon a select 
number of individuals, and is not, as in the other case, di- 
vided among the people of the whole neighborhood. 
Substantial school houses are procured with the funds 
received from the Commonwealth, at comparatively little 
expense to the district. A vicious or incompetent teacher 
cannot so easily impose himself on the people; for pre- 
vious to his employment he undergoes an examination in 
the presence of the board, both as to his moral and liter- 
ary qualifications. The schools, too, are conducted in a 
better manner, because they are subject to the constant 
supervision of the directors. Should the teacher be dis- 
posed to neglect his duties, or betray his trust, he finds 
himself checked by the consciousness that the watchful 
eye of the board will allow no misconduct of his to escape 
unnoticed. Any dissatisfaction on the part of parents, or 
any gross misconduct among the scholars, can more easily 
be submitted to an organized board of directors than to 
forty or fifty subscribers. These, and similar advantages, 
cannot fail to recommend the system to the non-accept- 
ing districts. 

But the strongest inducement these districts can have 
for accepting the school law, is the large amount of ap- 
propriation they might draw from the State. The money 
appropriated every year has been reserved for them in the 
State Treasury. A district which adopts the system this 
spring, for the first time, would receive a very large sum, 
as may be seen by the table inthe end of the report. True, 
the whole of this may not be paid to them at once, but a 
large portion of it will, and the remainder before long ; 
with this they could provide excellent school houses, and 
keep the schools in operation for a long time to come. 
And it is to be remembered, that to draw this money they 
comply with the conditions of the law. Other districts 
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have drawn their portion already. These may draw theirs 
now. Though ifthey continue to reject the system much 
longer, they cannot be certain that the appropriation will 
be reserved for them. 

There is another consideration that should have its 
weight. Every non-accepting district has now to edu- 
cate its own poor children. The law passed last spring, 
requires the directors in these districts to raise a sufficient 
sum by taxation to educate, for six months, all the child- 
ren in the district, whose parents are too poor to pay for 
their schooling. Now, let any district calculate and it 
will be found, that it requires nearly, if not altogether, as 
much tax to educate these children for six months, as 
would be necessary to enable them to draw their portion 
of the State appropriation. Would it not be better for 
them to adopt the system at once? All parties would 
be benefitted. The rich could lose nothing byit; as just 
stated, their tax would be little if any increased. And 
surely the honest poor man can have no reason to oppose 
it. As things are at present, there is an odious distinc- 
tion drawn between his own children and those of his 
wealthier neighbor. His children are known to be edu- 
cated by the public. And this, though certainly no dis- 
grace, must oecasion painful feelings and wound an hon- 
est pride. Why not vote for a system that will place all, 
in this respect, on an equality? But further, it must be 
borne in mind, that by adopting the system once, it is not 
fixed on a district forever. If, after giving it a fair trial, it 
is found to work badly, there is an opportunity, every 
third year, of voting it down, and returning to the old 
plan. Ifthe facts here stated were generally known, the 
number of non-accepting districts, it is believed, would 
rapidly diminish. 

he undrawn balance of appropriations due to non-ac; 
cepting districts, is about $342,000. By the act of 8th 
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. April, 1845, this is to remain in the Treasury, for the use 


of those districts, till the Ist November, 1845. Under 
the present law, whenever a district complies with the 
provisions of the school law, accepts the system and levies 
the necessary amount of tax, it is entitled to receive the 
whole of its portion of the above mentioned fund. 

This, in many instances, is very considerable, and in 
districts where school houses are not greatly needed, it 
might be difficult to expend it judiciously the first or 
second year. While, for the district treasurer to keep it 
on hand or to invest it for the use of the district, might 
in many instances, be attended with risk. Would it not 
be better for the district, as has already been suggested by 
this department. that only a portion of the amount due, 
say the appropriation of 1836, °37 and °38, should be paid 
the first year that the system is adopted, and the remainder 
at convenient periods afterwards. This would secure the 
fund from being squandered, and wéuld, moreover, be 
an inducement for the district to continue the system for 
a period sufficient to give it a fair trial. The latter ob- 
ject particularly, is deserving of attention, as it is possible 
for a district at present to draw the whole of the fund the 
first year, and discontinue the system, at the triennial 
election, before it has experienced any benefit under its 
provisions, or sufficiently tested its merits. 

Alterations in the general law should be introduced 
with caution, as they are calculated to impart to it an air 
of uncertainty, and creaté derangement and confusion 
where so many are concerned in executing its provisions. 
There is one amendment, however, which the Superinten- 
dent would respectfully suggest, and which, if carried 
into effect, will tend to produce uniformity in the opera- 
tions of the system, and remove a most fruitful source of 
controversy. <A large proportion of the difficulties sub- 
mitted to the Superintendent for adjustment, have refer- 
ence to the appointment of teachers. By the act of 1836, 
the teacher is to be appointed by the primary committee. 
Though the same act empowers the directors to fix the 
amount of his salary. And by the supplement of 1840, 
no person can be employed as a teacher, unless he shall 
have been examined by the directors, in conjunction with 
such persons as they may associate with themselves for 
the purpose, and have received from them a certificate of 
his qualitications to teach. So that, so far as the teacher 
is concerned, the power of the committee amounts at 
present to nothing more than the nomination of a person 
to the board, who may appoint or reject as they think 
best. It is this shadow of power in the committee that 


occasions such frequent misunderstanding between them 
and the board, and gives rise to protracted disputes, alike 
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injurious to the interests of education, and annoying to 
the teachers and all parties concerned. 

It is therefore recommended that the appointment of the 
teacher be hereafter vested exclusively in the directors. 
The committee will then be confined to the duties speci- 
fied in the supplement of 1838, viz: “to attend to all the 
local concerns of the respective sub-districts in which 
said committee shall be chosen, such as visiting the 
schools under their charge, providing fuel, repairing 
school houses, &c.”’ under the direction of the board. It 
may be proper here to mention a practice in reference to 
the division of school districts, which, if continued, will 
destroy the beautiful simplicity of the present organization. 

By the Act of 1836, the boundries of the school district 
are the same with those of the township, borough or 
ward. There cannot be a more convenient arrangement. 
In all that relates te the school elections, the assessment 
and collection of school taxes, the return of taxables, and 
the auditing of school accounte, it affords incomparable 
advantages over any other that could be made. This 
arrangement, however, is in danger of being disturbed by 
the practice on the part of the Legislature, of dividing a 
township into two or more school districts. This 1s never 
done on account of any inconvenience growing out of the 
size of the district; for if it be small enough for township 
purposes, it cannot be too large for school purposes. The 
division is generally made for the accommodation of the 
people of one part of tne district, who are in favor of 
adopting the system, but cannot do so, while compelled 
to vote in connection with the other part. A division is 
sought for, under these circumstances, to enable one por. 
tion to carry out their wishes independent of the other. 
Apart from the inaonveniences and derangement occa- 
sioned by such division, the ultimate adoption of the sys- 
tem by the whole district is postponed. It is suggested, 
therefore, that no township be made to form more than 
one school district, except in cases of peculiar necessity. 

A monthly paper, devoted to the interest of common 
schools, is about to be commenced in Philadelphia, the 
editorial department of which is under the care of Prof. 
John 8. Hart, the distinguished Principal of the Philadel- 
phia Central High School. Much may be anticipated 
from the experience and zeal of the editor, in every thing 
relating to the instruction of youth. While, as a medium 
for diffusing correct views in relation to common schools, 
and an organ for conveying to directors the opinions of 
the Superintendent, in relation to the school law, such a 
publication will be of immense value. It is hoped that it 
will meet with proper encouragement from the friends of 
education throughout the State. 

From the view here presented of the progress, condition 
and prospects of our system of general education, there is 
ample reason for congratulation, and every encourage- 
ment to perseverance in our efforts to elevate the condi- 
tion of the common schools. 

The system, ever since its establishment, has been 
steadily gaining in the good wishes ot the people. The 
number of children, brought into the schools, is every 
year increasing. There has been an entire change in the 
style of building school houses. The people, generally, 
manifest a greater interest in the affairs of the school. 
The choice of suitable books is exciting discussion and 
research. There is a disposition to prosecute study more 
extensively and thorougly than formerly. Greater care 
is observable in the selection of teachers. Their moral, 
as well as literary qualifications, attract a degree of atten- 
tion before unknown. Teachers are generally improving 
asaclass. They are seeking out and introducing better 
methods of instruction and school government. The ex- 
aminations they undergo, and their strict accountability 
to the board of directors, have a tendency to exclude the 
worthless and inspire the deserving with greater respect 
for their office. 

From these facts, which, it is believed, can be substan- 
tiated by a reference to the reports, we are led to the con- 
clusion, that the present system, with such occasional 
amendments as experience may justify, is fully calculated 
to accomplish the object for which it was established. It 
is far from being asserted, that all has been thus far ac- 
complished which might and ought to have been done. 
The fault has not been in the system, but in those en- 
trusted with its execution. The school law itself is but 
an instrument. Its efficiency must depend on the man- 
ner of using it. It affords facilities, but it will not serve 
as a substitute for personal exertion. Parents and friends 
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of education generally, instead of being released by it from 
further care, are laid under additional obligations to be 
vigilant and energetic in carrying out its provisions. 

or are we for a moment to yield to despondency, 
because our efforts are not crowned with immediate suc- 
cess. A change in the long established opinions of society 
cannot be effected suddenly—the contrary supposition 
must ex us to certain disappointment. In raising 
education to that rank in public estimation to which its 
importance entitles it, we must grapple with prejudices 
and usages, the growth of centuries. Other modes of 


thinking must be adopted, other views instilled into the 
blic mind, before the desired change can take place. 
uch has been done, but we must not rest here—so surely 





To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania : 

GENTLEMEN :—The undersigned, Superintendent of 
Common Schools, would respectfully submit his Annual 
Report for thre school year 1844, ending June 3d, 1844. 

Every township, ward or borough in the Common- 
wealth, not within the city and incorporated districts of 
the county of Philadelphia, forms a separate school dis- 
trict, except in a few instances where, by special act of 
the Legislature, a township is divided into two districts. 
Each district has a board of school directors, consisting 
of six members, two of whom are elected annually. The 
directors are authorized, if they deem it expedient, to 
divide the district into sub-districts, with power to elect a 
primary committee of three in each, who act as a com- 
mittee of the board, to attend to the local affairs of their 
respective sub-districts, subject to the orders of the board. 
In wards and boroughs the directors may appoint an in- 
spector, who devotes his attention lo the “ visitation, in- 
spection, and care of the schools.”’ Neither the directors, 
their treasurer, nor the primary committees, receive any 
pay or emolument whatever for their services as such. It 
will thus be seen, that each district forms a distinct and 
independent organization, represented by the board of 
directors, having no connection with the township or 
county officers ; the only other officer being the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, who is ex-officio Superintendent 
of Common Schools. 

Each board of directors is required, by one or more of 
their number, to visit every school within their district at 
least once in every month, and to cause the result of said 
visit to be entered on the minutes of the board. And on 
the first Monday of June, annually, they are required to 
make areport to the Superintendent, setting forth the 
progress and condition of the schools, the expenses in- 
curred in maintaining them, together with such other in- 
formation as may be of use in forming a just estimate of 
the value of common schools. The district reports, 
which at present constitute the principal, and almost 
the only raeans of ascertaining the condition of the 
schools throughout the State, have been pretty generally 
received ; and their contents, so far as relates to the 
statistics, have been published at length in the accom- 
panying table. An inspection of this table will afford a 
much better view of the operations of the system in the 
different sections of the Commonwealth, than could be 
obtained from any general statement, though it is believed 
the publication of these details, only once in three years, 
will sufficiently answer their purpose. The number of 
districts in the State is of course increasing every year, as 
the townships and boroughs increase. The whole num- 
ber, at the close of the present year, was 1142. Philadel- 
phia city and county form one district by themselves, 
known as the first district. As the schools in this district 
are not regulated by the general school law, their pro- 
ceedings are not included in the statement that follows. 
The number of districts that received their portion of the 
State appropriation, after levying a school tax and putting 
the system into operation, was 939. Of these, seventeen 
rejected the system in May, 1843, but adopted it again in 
March last. Several others that rejected the system in 
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as we do, shall we find ourselves borne back to where we 
started from. Strenuous and unintermitted exertions 
must continue to be made, if we would not lose the ad- 
vantage already gained. Instead of being disheartened, 
because we have not at once achieved a!l that. could be 
desired, let us be animated by the assurance that we are 
advancing steadily towards our object, and that the means 
we are now employing, if perseveringly followed up, will 
ultimately effect the wished-for result. 
I have the honor to be, 
Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cuas. M’CLuRE, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


1843, adopted it again in 1844; but not having made ap- 
plication to the department till after the passage of the 
act of 3lst May last, they were deprived of any portion of 
the appropriation for that year, and are not included in 
the above. They will be referred to again when I come 
to speak of the funds. 

The number of schools reported as being in operation 
within the last year, is 5,993. The average length of time 
that the schools were kept open was 5 mos. and 15 days. 

It is customary in many, perhaps a majority of the dis- 
tricts, when the public schools have closed, to open a 
private or subscription school, at which most of the 
children are enabled to attend. In this way the amount 
of schooling is much greater than appears in the report, 
as it is only the period taught in the public schools, or 
under the general system, that is reported by the directors. 
There is also a custom in some places, for the inhabitants 
of a sub-district to unite the public funds with private 
subscriptions. The amount subscribed is not given to the 
teacher in addition to his usual salary, but united with 
the sub-district’s share of the tax and State appropriation, 
thus enabling the public schools to be kept open fora 
greater length of time in that sub-district. Both these 
practices, (particularly the one last mentioned,) would 
be highly commendable, were there not danger that it 
will lesson the interest felt in the schools of the district at 
large. <A strepuous effort should first be made by those 
favorable to the continuance of the schools, to have an 
additional tax levied on the whole district, in the manner 
prescribed "in the fourth section of the act of 1886; the 
sub-districts that consider themselves unable to subscribe 
for the support of a school will then share in the common 
benefit, while it will occasion but little additional expense 
to the others, 

The number of teachers was 7585, of whom 2410 were 
females. In his last report, the undersigned took occa- 
sion to remark on the advantages which females possess 
over the other sex as instructors of small children, such 
as the schools in-summer are generally composed of, and 
also, that in consequence of their expenses for board, &c., 
being less, they could afford to teach for a smaller salary 
than men of the same literary qualifications. For these, 
and other reasons, he ventured to recommend their more 
frequent employment as teachers. He is now gratified at 
being able to state that the proportion of female teachers 
is rapidly increasing, being considerably greater, in pro- 
portion to the number of male teachers, than it was last 
year. The average monthly compensation of male teach- 
ers was $16 8814, and that of females $1041. The com- 
pensation of the teachers in the northern counties appears 
to be much smaller than in the other portions of the 
State. The custom of the teachers boarding round among 
the scholars prevails there to a greater extent than else- 
where. This is not taken into account in reporting their 
monthly salary, and may, to some extent, account for the 
difference. The wages of teachers have been undergoing 
diminution for some years. This, however, appears to 
have happened as well in those portions of the country 
where common schools have elicited a large degree of 
attention as in those where they have been regarded with 
comparative indifference. Nor has it been confined to 
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teaching alone. The same thing has occurred in other 
pursuits. The price of labor generally, as well as the ex- 
pense of living, is less at present than it was a few years 
ago. This decrease in the salary of teachers does: not, 
therefore, necessarily indicate a falling off in the interest 
taken in education. But, as the remuneration of teachers 
is acknowledged to be already very small, in proportion 
to their merits, we would earnestly hope that the com- 
munity will begin to place a more just estimate upon 
their services, and will allow them such support as will 
induce persons of proper qualifications to devote their 
time to the work. 

The whole number of scholars was 208,452,—158,787 
males and 129,615 females. This shows a considerable 
increase of the number since last year, in proportion to 
the number of reporting districts. The average number 
of scholars in each school was forty-four, and the cost of 
teaching each scholar per month, 3814 cts. 

Irregularity in the attendance of the scholars is a de- 
plorable evil in our schools. It is impossible with our 
present imperfect methods of reporting to arrive at correct 
information as to the extent ot the evil, but sufficient is 
known to shew that until a reform takes place it will 
prove a lamentable drawback on the efficiency of the 
schools. Next to the want of uniform text books of the 
proper kind, the teacher meets with no greater obstacle 
than this irregularity. It defies all attempts at forming 
or preserving classes, and compels him to devote that 
time and attention to a single scholar, which, if the atten- 
dance were regular and the classification complete, might 
with equal ease be devoted to adozen. It is impossible 
for the pupil to make any progress while suffering such 
constant interruption. It destroys his interest in his 
studies, dissipates his mind, and disqualifies him for con- 
centrating his attention on the subject before him. He 
must necessarily forget on one day what he learnt the 
preceding—he becomes discouraged on finding himself 
unable to keep pace with his class—and what is more 
than all, he learns a habit of irregularity and inattention, 
which must adhere to him through life, and prove a most 
serious obstacle to his future success. At present I see no 
way of remedying the evil, except through the united 
efforts of parents and teachers. 

The State appropriation paid this year to the accepting 
districts, exclusive of that paid to Philadelphia city and 
county, amounted to $264,520. The school tax levied by 
the districts upon themselves amounted to $391,340.68 ; 
making the whole sum set apart for school purposes 
$655,860.68. The amount expended for instruction in the 
reporting districts was $431,192.17. For fuel and contin- 
gencies $39,033.17. And for school houses $75,918.94. 
Making the whole expenditure in the reporting districts, 
$546,031.28. Estimating the expenditure in those that 
have been paid, but have not reported, at one-tenth of the 
whole, it will make the whole amount expended during 
the year for school purposes about $600,000, exclusive of 
the amount expended in the city and county of Philadel- 
phia. This we think affords no small evidence of the in- 
terest taken by the people of this State in the education 
of the young; and that there is now nothing wanting to 
ensure the success of our school system, but a continu- 
ance of the appropriation they nave been receiving for 
some years past, together with a more thorough visitation 
on the part of those entrusted with the management of 
the system, and the dissemination of correct views among 
the people on the importance and nature of education, 
and the best means of directing their efforts in its promo- 
tion. 

The city and county of Philadelphia, as has been already 
stated, compose one district, known as the first school 
district. Theprovisions for general education in this 
district vary considerably from those in the other districts 
of the State. As in the latter, however, the funds for 
their support are derived from a tax levied in the district, 
and from the State appropriation—and the general regula- 
tion of the schools is entrusted to persons elected by the 
people for that purpose. The schools at present are in a 
most flourishing condition. Their rapid progress, for 
some years past, is encouraging to those who have de- 
voted their efforts towards their elevation, and in the 
highest degree gratifying to all who feel an interest in the 
promotion of general education in our State. The care- 
ful supervision to which the schools are subjected, is pro- 
ductive of very beneficial results, both in securing the 
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confidence of the parents, and aiding and encouraging the 
teachers. The mode of instruction is generally very effi- 
cient, and constantly undergoing improvement. The 
system of discipline is strict but not severe. Every one 
who has had an opportunity for observing these schools, 
must be impressed with the conviction that those who are 
shortly to form the active portion of the population, and 
give character to our metropolis, are here acquiring that 
fondness for order, and that respect for authority, and 
forming those habits of punctuality and uprightness, 
which must exert a most beneficial effect on all their 
future conduct. The Central High School is an admira- 
ble feature in the system, no less for the influence it exerts 
over the primary and secondary schools, than for its 
superior methods of instruction. The hope of admission 
to this school, which it is known depends entirely on his 
personal merits, affords to every boy, rich or poor, in the 
district, a powerful stimulus to unwearied exertion. And 
at the same time a wholesome emulation is kept upamong 
the teachers of these schools as to which shall furnish the 
greatest number of successful candidates. The first dis- 
trict receives of the State appropriation the same amount 
per taxable, as the other districts. The amount paid to 
the entire city and county this year, was $57,764 00. 

The following extract, from the report of the board of 

controllers, shows the progress of the schools during the 
year : 

, *¢ The controllers have been relieved from the embar- 
rassments that they had experienced in the financial de- 
partment of the service during the previous year, arising 
from causes stated in the last report. The twenty-five 
thousand dollars then unavailable have been restored to 
the treasury, and during the year the strictest economy 
has been exercised in the expenditures of the board. It 
will be seen by the auditor’s account, hereto appended, 
that on the 30th day ol June, inst., after the disbursement 
of all claims up to that date, there remained in the trea- 
sury $19,691 94. The whole amount expended by the 
controllers during the last year, was $219,736 56: of 
$16,422 61 was for real estate ; $2,090 99 for school fur- 
niture ; $4,375 40 for fuel ; $28,257 54 for books and gen- 
eral contingent expenses ; $30,106 02 for contingent ex- 
penses of the school houses; and $138,484 00 for the 
salaries of the teachers. The buildings and public pro- 
perty are all insured ; and the real estate held in trust by 
the county of Philadelphia, for public school purposes, 
including lots, buildings, furniture, &c., which in many 
instances has become worth much more than the original 
cost, may be fairly estimated at over $600,000. 

** The number of the schools in the district is 217, of 
which one is the High School ; 42 are grammar schools ; 
19 secondary ; 78 primary, and 77 unclassified. The 
whole number of teachers, including the professors of the 
High School, is 526, of whom 84 are males, and 442 fe- 
males, and the average compensation of each, $263 27. 
The whole number of schelars, 33,299 ; of whom 16,964 are 
males, and 16,335 females. The aggregate amount paid 
for tuition is $138,484; the aggregate amount for con- 
tingent expenses, not including those for real estate and 
school furniture, is $62,738 96. These two sums divided 
by 33,299, (the whole number of scholars, ) give the aver- 
erage cost of tuition $4.15; average cost of contingent 
expenses, $41.89. 

** This report exhibits, as compared with the last, an 
increase of 169 pupils, 27 teachers, and 3 schools ; a dim- 
inution in the average compensation of teachers of $10 96, 
and an increase in the average contingent expenses of 
each pupil, of 21 cents; a diminution of the whole ex- 
penses of the board, of $29,220 72; a diminution in the 
expenses for real estate and school furniture, of $37,932- 
50; and the increase in the contingent expenses of 
$7,070 78.” 

By the fourth section of the act of April 12. 1838, an 
annual appropriation was made, payable quarterly for ten 
years, as directed therein to colleges, academies and fe- 
male seminaries. By the act of the 29th September, 1843, 
but one-half of the foregoing appropriation to these insti- 
tutions, was directed to be paid to them, forthe year end- 
ing on the 12th April, 1844, and after that time, all further 
appropriation was withdrawn. 

During the continuance of the payment of the appro- 
priation, those institutions were required to make reports 
to the Superintendent, from which he was enabled to ex- 
hibit in his annual report, a statement of the number of 
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students, cost of tuition, &c.,in each. Since the with- 
drawal of the appropriation, the obligation to report no 
longer exists ; consequently, the Superintendent is not 
informed as to the particulars of their condition. That 
these institutions, affording as they do, facilities for the 
acquisition of the higher branches of education, have a 
beneficial effect upon the common schools of the State, 
and a tendency to elevate the character of the Com- 
monwealth, cannot be denied. It is, therefore, much to 
be regretted, that the appropriation should have been 
withdrawn from them four years before the expiration of 
the time for which it had been granted, thus occasioning 
to many of them a serious disadvantage. The aid which 
they have already received from the State, however, has 
done much towards enabling them to secure an influence 
and standing, that will conduce materially to their future 
success. 
NON-ACCEPTING DISTRICTS. 


If those districts only are considered accepting, which 
levied a tax and drew their appropriation, the number of 
non-accepting districts at the close of the year was two 
hundred and thirty-three. In these districts the directors 
are required, on or before the first Monday in January, to 
issue a precept to the township assessor, who, in compli- 
ance therewith, on or before the first of April following, 
makes a return to the directors, of the names of all child- 
ren between tae ages of five and fourteen, whose parents 
are unable to pay for their schooling. After making 
such alterations in this list, as may be deemed expedient, 
the directors make an estimate of the sum required to 
school these children for the year, commencing on the 
first Monday of June following, and raise the same by a 
tax on the district. The teachers are furnished with a 
list of the children, and their accounts fer teaching them 
are paid by the directors. The board are required to make 
such arrangements, as will insure the instruction of such 
children in reading, writing and arithmetic, by a compe- 
tent teacher, duriny, at least, six months inthe year. How 
far the provisions of this act are carried into effect, I have 
no means of ascertaining. I have reason to think, from 
what has come to my knowledge, that in many places, 
there is not that attention paid to the subject by the di- 
rectors, which the wants of the districts demand. The 
law itself is new, however, and in some particulars, not 
very explicit. Possibly, when time has rendered it fa- 
miliar, it will be more generally carried into operation. 
Funps. 

A common school fund was first established in this 
State by the act of 2nd April, 1831. By that act, certain 
moneys arising from the sale of lands, and other sources, 
were set apart for a common school fund, to be held by 
the Commonwealth, for the use of said fund, at an inter- 
est of five per cent. The interest was directed to be added 
to the principal, until the proceeds thereof should amount 
to one hundred thousand dollars annually, when the 
whole was to be applied to the support of common schools. 

By the act of April 1st, 1834, seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars Were ordered to be paid out of the school fund for 
the8year 1835, and annually thereafter, to be distributed 
among the several counties that should entitle themselves 
to it under the provisions of the act. The portion due 
each county was deposited in the respective county trea- 
iuries, to be paid out to the accepting districts in each 
county. The appropriation of 1835 was paid to whatever 
districts in the county adopted the system ; those that re- 
fused to adopt thereby forfeiting their share. But under 
the act of 13th June, 1836, the appropriation for that year, 
due to the non-accepting districts, was to be retained in 
in the county treasury, for their use, for any term not ex- 
ceeding one year, from the 1st of November, 1837. By 
the act of 13th June, 1836, one hundred thousand dollars, 
in addition to the one hundred thousand dollars payable 
by the United States Bank, were appropriated to common 
schools, for the school year 1837, which was made to 
commence on the first Monday of June following. These 
two hundred thousand dollars, instead of being deposited 
in the county treasuries, like the appropriations of the two 
preceding years, were to remain in the State Treasury, 
subject to the drafts of the Superintendent ; and warrants 
for the payment thereof were to be issued by him in favor 
of such districts as should entitle themse!ves to the same, 
by adopting the system and levying a school tax not less 
than equal to, nor more than treble, their portion of the ap- 
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propriation under this act. The money was thus to be 
paid to each district, directly out of the State Treasury, 
without, as before, passing through the county treasury. 

By resolution of 3d April, 1837, the sum of $500,000 
was appropriated to common schools for the year 1838, to 
be expended either in building or in defraying the expenses 
of tuition. On the 12th April, 1838, the school appropri- 
ation was increased to asum equal to one dollar for every 
taxable inhabitant in the Commonwealth, and was to 
increase triennially, with the increase of inhabitants, so 
as always to equal one dollar per taxable, but without any 
increase of taxation above that mentioned in the act of 
1836. That is, agreeably to the construction heretofore 
given, however much the number of taxables might in- 
crease, the tax should not exceed treble the district’s por- 
tion of $200,000, if that sum were divided among the 
number of taxables in the State at the time being; and a 
sum egual to that share should entitle a district to the 
State appropriation. On the 29th September, 1843, the 
bill appropriating $250,000 to common schools, for the 
school year, 1844, received the signature of the Governor, 
and became a law: As the school year, however, had 
commenced on the first Monday of June previous, about 
seven-eighths of the districts had been paid, under the act 
of 1838, at the rate of one dollat per taxable, before the 
date of the former act. Those that drew their appropri- 
ation between that time and the close of the school year, 
were paid at the same rate. This will account for the 
sum paid this year, being greater than what was appro- 
priated—nearly all the districts having been paid under 
the act of 1885, before that of the 29th of September took 
effect. By the act of 3lst May last, the sum of $200,000 
was appropriated to common school purposes, for the 
school year 1845; and the Superintendent was directed to 
make the apportionment among the accepting districts 
only, and in such a way as not to exceed the sum ap- 
propriated. 

On the Ist of June, when the apportionment was to be 
made, there were no means at hand of ascertaining what 
districts were entitled to a share of the fund; since, in 
addition to the accepting districts of the preceding school 
year, a large number had adopted thesystem in the spring, 
and had not yet filed the certificate of the assessment of 
school tax, which forms the usual notice of such aecept- 
ance. Thesum of $194,300 00 was therefore apportioned 
among such districts as were known to have accepted the 
system, according to the number of taxable inhabitants 
in each. The remainder of the appropriation was set 
apart for such other districts as should afterwards fur- 
nish evidence of-having adopted the general school law. 
When thus apportioned, the appropriation for the school 
year 1845, (which terminates next June,) amounts to 
5714 cents for each taxable inhabitant. The undrawn 
balance of the appropriations made under the act of 1843, 
and all subsequent acts, had been allowed to remain and 
accumulate for the use of such districts as should entitle 
themselves to the same. By the act of 8th April, 1843, 
these and all subsequent balances were to remain in the 
Treasury, and accumulate for the benefit of the districts 
entitled thereto, ‘‘ for any time not exceeding two years 
from the first of November, 1843.7” But by the act of 
3ist May last, all these balances, including the undrawn 
balance of the appropriation for the school year 1844, 
were repealed, and the State Treasurer was prohibited 
from paying out anymoney not appropriated in that act. 

Of the eighty districts that discontinued the school sys- 
tem at the triennial election in May, 1543, fifty-five 
adopted it again in March, 1844. Seventeen of these 
made application before the 3ist May, and received their 
portion of the appropriation for the then existing school 
year. The remaining thirty-eight did not apply till after 
the act of 31st May had passed ; consequently, the appro- 
priation for 1844, (the undrawn balance of which had 
been repealed by ‘this act,) could not be paid to them. 
These districts, by levying atax and putting the system 
in operation, had entitled themselves to the appropriation, 
and only failed to receive it in consequence of not filing 
their certificate of assessment before the repeal took place. 

It is therefore recommended, that the Superintendent 
be authorized to draw on the State Treasurer, for the 
amount these districts would have received under the act 
of 29th September, 1843, if their certificates of assessment 
had been filed in time. Two other districts—Logansville, 
in Clinton county, and Londonderry, in Lebanon county— 
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accepted the system this year for the first time, but were 
prevented by peculiar circumstances from receiving their 
portion of the accumulated appropriation. The first of 
these, Logansville, is a new district, and by act of Assem- 
bly, passed before the 31st of May, the election for ac- 
cepting the system was ordered to be held on the 8rd of 
June last. But before that day had arrived'the balance of 
former appropriations was repealed, and the district could 
only draw what was due for the school year 1845. In 
nearly the same situation was Londonderry. The system 
was accepted in this district, for the first time, in the 
spring of 1843; but the election was contested in court, 
and not finally decided till July, 1844. Like Logansville, 
it received a portion of the appropriation of 1845, but 
was too late for-any part of the former appropriations. It 
seems reasonable that these two districts should be placed 
in the same situation as to former appropriations, that 
they would have been if they had applied in the legal way 
before the 3lst of May. The passage of a resolution to 
this effect is respectfully recommended. 


Common SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


It was stated in the last annual report, that there was 
about to be established in Philadelphia, a monthly paper, 
with the above title, under the editorial care of Professor 
Hart, Principal of the Central High School. The first 
number of the Journal was issued in January last, and 
its publication has been continued till the present time. 
It has realized all that was anticipated from the high 
character of its editor, for learning and zeal in the cause 
of education. As a means for conveying tothe public 
correct views on the subject of education—for aiding di- 
rectors and teachers in the performance of their duties, 
by communicating information connected with the 
schools, which cannot be so readily derived from any 
other source—and for imparting valuable suggestions for 
improvement in every department of education, the 
Journal promises to be of the greatest utility. 

But it is on account of the aid its general circulation 
would afford the Superintendent in the discharge of his 
official duties, that the Journal deserves special attention. 
The questions he is repeatedly called upon to answer, by 
the directors and others, in different parts of the State, 
are very often of the same nature—requiring the same 
answer. Under present circumstances, a separate letter 
has to be written in anwer to each ; and not unfrequently 
fifty or a hundred letters are written in the course of a 
year, of precisely the same import. Now, the expense for 
postage and this laborious correspondence, might be in a 
great measure dispensed with, if each board of directors 
were in the receipt of a paper like the one here spoken 
of, which the Superintendent might employ as the chan- 
nel of his official communications to the directors. In- 
stead of being obliged, as at present, to forward a distinct 
reply, as often asthe question is proposed, a single answer 
or decision, when published and circulated in this way, 
among the several boards of directors, would anwer every 
purpose. The Journal would be a valuable auxiliary to 
the Superintendent in various other ways, as a medium 
for conveying notices or directions to the districts, which 
cannot be done at present, except by letters or printed cir- 
culars, for each occasion. 

From these considerations, therefore, the undersigned 
is induced to recommend to the Legislature, to make ar- 
rangements for supplying each board of directors with at 
least one copy of the Common School Journal for a speci- 
fied time. This might readily be done, by autherizing 
the Superintendent to retain a sum, not exceeding one 
dollar, out of the annual appropriation, to each district 
and in lieu thereof, to have a copy of the Journal sent to 
the board for one year. The benefits accruing to each 
district would far over-balance such a trifling expenditure ; 
and the saving tothe Commonwealth, in the way of 
postage, &c., as already stated, would be considerable. It 
would also enable the publishers to continue the work 
for a time, sufficient to enable the people to become ac- 
quainted with its value. For, notwithstanding the bene- 
ficial effects likely to result from the publication of this 
Journal, the public have not extended to it the support it 
deserves, and which it will doubtless receive, when its 
merits become more generally known. Unless, there- 
fore, other aid be afforded than what is at present derived 
from individual subscription, its further publication will, 
probably, be discontinued. Some of the other States that 
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have established asystem of education, somewhat similar 
to our own, have afforded aid in this way to a Journal 
devoted to the promotion of common school education, 
and bear ample testimony to its beneficial influence. 


AMENDMENTS. 


The laws forming our school system were framed with 
much care by men intimately acquainted with the char- 
acter and wants of the people, and who had before them 
asa guide the systems established in other states and 
countries. To these circumstances may be attributed, in 
a great measure, the high degree of perfection attained 
for them at the time of their enactment. What others 
had acquired after great labor and by slow and gradual 
approaches, Pennsylvania was enabled to arrive at almost 
on the first effort. 

Notwithstanding, however, the excellent adaptation of 
these laws to the object for which they were designed, a 
careful observation of their practical operation is suffi- 
cient to prove that in some of their provisions they are 
susceptible of improvement. That such would be the 
case seems to have been the conviction of those who 
framed them, for among other duties enjoined upon the 
Superintendent, is that of recommending in his annual 
report, plans for the improvement of the school system. 

In obedience to this direction, the undersigned will 
suggest in a brief manner such changes in the laws con- 
stituting our school system, as hebelievesto be conducive 
to its improvement and calculated to forward its success. 

By a reference to the statement already given respect- 
ing the funds, it will be seen that by the act of 1836, 
$200,000 were to be annually apportioned among the dis- 
tricts, according to the number of taxable inhabitants in 
each, at the enumerations to be taken triennielly ; and 
the directors were empowered to levy a school tax not less 
than equal to, nor more than treble the district’s 
portion of the State appropriation. This amounted at 
that time to about sixty-five cents per taxable. The 
supplement of 1838, increased the appropriation without 
increasing the amount of tax. A district by levying a 
sum equal toits share of the two hundred thousand 
dollars appropriated, could draw one dollar for every taxa- 
ble. No inconvenience, whatever, resulted from this at 
first; as it permitted the districts to levy as much tax as 
was desirable. But the increase of population since that 
time, and the consequent diminution in the amount of 
tax compared with the number of taxab!es, renders a 
change in law necessary. At the last triennial enumera- 
tion the number of taxables was 393,182. The appropria- 
tion of 1836, dividel among this number, would be fifty 
cents to each; and this constitutes the limit of taxation 
at present. After the next triennial enumeration, which 
takes place at the ensuing spring, the amount will proba- 
bly be reduced to forty cents or less per taxable. This 
operates injuriously in two ways. Districts that are so 
disposed, may entitle themselves to the State appropria- 
tion by levying a very small sum, while on the other 
hand, complaint has been made by some of the districts, 
that in consequence of being restricted to so small a tax 
as treble their portion of the appropriation of 1836, at pre- 
sent amounts to, they are unable to carry on the schools 
with efficiency. It therefore seems necessary for the Leg- 
islature to modify the law, either by making the appro- 
priation at the time being, the standard of taxation, or in 
any other way that in their judgment may seem best 
adapted to the object in view. 

In the report of last year it was recommended, that the 
authority to appoint teachers should be invested exclu- 
sively in the board of directors. The benefits likely to 
result from the adoption of this amendment have induced 
the undersigned again to present it for the consideration 
of the Legislature. By the act of 1836 the power to ap- 
point teachers is conferred upon the primary committees, 
while, by the same act, the directors are empowered to 
fix the amount of their salaries ; and by the supplement 
of 1840, it is forbidden to employ any person as a teacher 
who has not been examined by the directors, and received 
from them a certificate of his qualifications to teach. 
From these two provisions it will readily be perceived, 
that the power of appointing the teacher is in reality 
vested in the board of directors. For the committee have 
merely the right to nominate a person to the board, who 
may refuse to grant him a certificate of qualifications to 
teach, orif he have already received that, they may fix 
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his compensation so low as to ainount to a virtual rejec- 
tion. The shade of authority vested in the primarv com- 
mittee is illusory, and in innumerable ways, gives rise to 
misunderstandings between the directors and committee, 
that very frequently involve the citizens of the district in 
protracted disputes, injurious in their consequences to 
the peace of families and the advancementof the schools. 
A very large proportion of the difficulties referred to the 
Superintendent for adjustment, owe their existence to the 
cause just mentioned. By adopting the amendment pro- 
posed, and confining the primary committee to the per- 
formance of the duties specified in the act of 18388, it is 
believed the evil complained of may be removed and the 
prosperity of the schools greatly promoted. 

The mischief arising from the endless variety of books 
used in our public schools, differing, as they do, in almost 
every district of the State, was alluded to in the last 
annual report of the Superintendent. It is much desired 
that some efficient means could be adopted to remedy 
this evil. The introduction into all the schools of the 
same and most approved series of school books, would 
greatly facilitate the object of teachers, and advance the 
cause of education. Impressed with the importance of 
this measure, the distinguished gentleman who preceded 
the undersigned as Superintendent, with much pains, 
prepared a catalogue of school books, which, in a letter 
addressed to the several boards of directors, he recom- 
mended to be used in the schools. In some instances the 
recommendation has been pursued, but in many of the 
districts it has not received that attention which its im- 
portance deserved. A lamentable want of uniformity 
still prevails, not only in the books of the same district, 
but in these of the same school; affording one of the 
greatest obstacles the teacher has to contend with in the 
classification and suitable training of his scholars. The 
question yet remains to be answered, how is this evil to 
be removed? It has occurred to the Superintendent, and 
he has been confirmed in his opinion by those with whom 
he has conversed on the subject, that the object could be 
best accomplished by a state convention of school direc- 
tors, teachers, and friends of education generally. Among 
other matters connected with the improvement of our 
schools, which might be very advantageously brought 
before such a convention, measures could be taken to 
select a uniform series of school Looks, and recommend 
them for use in the schools of the State. A similar plan 
has been pursued by conventions of this kind held in 
some of the counties and has been productive of very 
beneficial results. A recommendation coming from an 
assembly composed of individuals from all parts of the 
Commonwealth, well informed on the subject of educa- 
tion, and exhibiting a deep interest in its advancement, 
would have an immense influence, and would not need 
the aid of any legislative enactment to secure for it a 
favorable reception. 

The visitation of the schools, and those having the man- 
agement of them, by one possessing the authority and in- 
telligence requisite for an efficient performance of the duty, 
it is confi'ently believed would be attended with results 
the most beneficial. A full and correct knowledge of the 
progress of the system—of its adaptation to the prrpose for 
which it is intended—of its defects and the proper remedies 
for them, cannot be acquired so well in any other manner 
as by personal interviews with the directors, teachers, and 
people of the district. By this mode. those having the 
care of the schools can be best directed in the performance 
of their official duties, controversies most effectually pre- 
vented er settled and the people stimulated to a ha:moni 
ous, intelligent, and energetic action in support of our sys- 
tem of general instruction. Under the present arrange- 
ment, by which the Secretary of the Commonwealth is also 
the Superintendent of Common Schools it is impractica- 
ble for him to visit the school districts. His information 
respecting the condition of the schools, and the operation 
of the system, is almost entirely derived from written cor- 
respondence with residents of the districts, and from the 
reports of the directors. These form but unsatisfactory 
sources of intelligence, and very inadequate for the attain- 
ment of the end desired. Evils the most pernicious in their 
influence on the schools may and doubtless do exist, of 
which the Superintendent receives no information. Inat 
tention to the provisions of the laws and misapprehensions 
of them, occasion difficulties and errors in the mangement 
of both the internal and external affairs of the schools, 
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which cannot be properly ascertained and corrected by 
written correspondence. Where personal visits have been 
made by the present or former Superintendent, they have 
not failed to produce the most favorable effect. 

It is therefore recommended, that so much of the tenth 
section of the act of 1836, as directs that the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth shall be the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, should be repealed, and that provision should be 
made for the appointment of a Superintendent, whose 
official duties should be confined to those enumerated in the 
school laws. By this arrangement the Superintendent 
would be enabled to devote that time and attention to the 
interests of the schools which their importance and welfare 
demand, but which, under present circumstances, the mul- 
tifarious business of a double office prevents. The under- 
signed is aware that it may be urged as an argument of 
some weight against the adoption of the measure here re- 
commended, that the financial condition of the State for- 
bids the increased expenditure it would occasion. On ex- 
amination, this will not be found so great as it may at first 
appear. A small increase of the salary of the Secretary, 
and an addition fo the salary of the Superintendent only, 
would be required. The item of postage paid for the cor- 
respondence of the school department, amounts to a very 
large sum annually. The amendment proposed, by enab- 
ling the Superintendent to have personal interviews with 
the directors and people of the school districts, would 
greatly diminish the necessity for written correspondence, 
and consequently reduce the expenditure attending it. A 
saving in this item of expense would thus be effected, suffi- 
cient, it is believed, to meet a large proportion of the in- 
crease of salaries, as well as the expenses of the Superin- 
tendent, incident to his visiting the districts. The advan- 
tages gained for the schools by the adoption of this amend- 
ment, would greatly counterbalance the expenditure at- 
tending its adoption. 

Other improvements, important in their character, have 
been recommended in former reports of the Superinten- 
dents, but have not yet received the favorable action of the 
Legislature. 

The law constituting our common school system con- 
sists of the main act of 1836, and its several supplements ; 
some parts of the act of 1836 have been altogether repealed 
by its supplements, while others are confined in their opera- 
tion, and do not extend to all the districts in the State. 
This gives rise to difficulty in ascertaining the provisions 
of the law, and sometimes occasions errors in their en- 
forcement, 

The propriety of revising the school law, and of con- 
solidating the-whole into one act, methodical in its ar- 
rangement, and alike in its operation in every district 
in the State, is therefore submitted. It may be made to 
consist of those portions of the present law that are 

roper to be retained, with such amendments as itshall 
cs desma advisable to adopt. By this means much 
embarrassment to school officers can be prevented, and 
the simplicity and uniformity of ‘he system restored. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS, 

It appears from the statement here submitted thatthe 
schools of the Commonwealth are rapidly improving. 
Better modes of instruction are adopted and more capa- 
ble teachers employed now than formerly. The number 
of scholars is annually increasing. The interest felt by 
the people in the cause of general education is becoming 
greater Customs and prejudices that have existed for 
years, and furnished the greatest obstacles to the pro- 
gress of the school system, are fust yielding to its benign 
influence; and districts before hostile are year after 
year becoming reconciled, and voluntarily adopting its 
provisions, A Knowledge of their beneficial influences, 
and their happy conformity to the character of our citi- 
zens, and the principles of our government, secure for 
them the favor and support of the people. The system 
with but little amendment is well calculated to attain 
the object for which it was estavlished, Its prosperity 
and existence rest with the Legislature, If, as hereto- 
fore it shall continue to be aided and sustained by the 
fostering care of the Legislature, its progress to perfec- 
tion and permanency cannot be doubted. But should 
an ipjudicious economy cause it to be neglected, and 
the support of the State withdrawn from it, but little 
hope can be entertained of the advancement of educa- 
tion in our Commonwealth. 

At the last session of the Legislature the propriety of 
withholding the annual appropriation to the common 
schools was seriously considered. It was gratifying to 
the friends of education to find that a large majority of 
the representatives of the people were opposed to the 
adoption of this Measure. Notwithstanding this, the 
annual appropriation was curtailed nearly one-half its 
usual amount, 
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The principal argument advanced in favor of this 
measure did not arise from a want of confidence in the 


- school system, but was drawn from the financial em- 


barrassment of the State, her revenues not being suffi- 
cient to meet the demands upon her public Treasury. 
That the pecuniary difficulties under which our Com- 
monwealth has labored for the last few years have been 
great, is admitted and deplored by all; and that the 
claims of her creditors are just, and should be paid, none 
will dispute. The honor of the State and of every citi- 
zen of it, requires that the most efficient and prompt 
means should be adopted to enable her to meet with 
punctuality her pecuniary liability. But_in doing so 
the appropriation to common schools should if possible 
be continued—although its amount does not much more 
than equal one-third of the sum raisedin the districts 
by taxation for school purposes, yet the source from 
whence it is derived gives it much influence in support- 
ing the school system. Its withdrawal would be under- 
stood as an abandonment by the State of our system of 
education, and would have the effect of dampening the 
zeal of its friends, and unnerving the energies of the 
people in its support, The means of acquiring instrac- 
tion would soon deteriorate, and the youth of our Com- 
monwealth be left without the opportunities enjoyed by 
those of other States, to acquire a proper education, and 
fit themselves to discharge the important duties of 
citizens. 

During the most gloomy period ever experienced in the 
financial concerns of the State, she has not failed to ex- 
tend her aid tothe advancement of her school system. 
When less than three years ago the holders of the perma- 
nent loans were loudest in their complaints ; when the 
legislative hall was surrounded with domestic creditors, 
importunate in their demands for payment ; when the 
business of the country was prostrated, the revenues of 
the State greatly diminished, and a pecuniary gloom hung 
over the affairs of the people and the Commonwealth, she 
still upheld, with an energetic hand, her system of gen- 
eral education. A mistaken economy should not, under 
present cjreamstances, induce her Legislature to withhold 
this support. Now that the claims of her domestic credi- 
tors have been satisfied, and her increasing revenues give 
every assurance of the speedy and complete redemption 
of her character and credit, now that the genial sun of 
prosperity is fast dissipating the cloud of embarrassment 
that enveloped her government and her citizens, surely it 
is not a time for Pernsylvania to give up her prosperous 
and popular system of common schools, and suffer it to 
fall into dilapidation and decay. While the governments 
of other states and countries are providing, by liberal ap- 
propriations, for the education of their youth, shall it be 
the stigma of the great Keystone State, that she has 
abandoned her system of general instruction, after having 
ascertained its excellencies, and the mass of her citizens 
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have indicated, by their votes and actions, the deep in- 
terest they feel for its continuance and advancement? 

Prussia, although despotic in its government, furnishes 
an example worthy of imitation, not only in the organi- 
zation of her public schools, but also in the successful 
efforts made by her government and people to sustain 
them under the most trying cireumstances. Alluding to 
this, Professor Stevens, in his excellent letter relating to 
the schools of Germany, &c., addressed to a former Su- 
perintendent, says: ‘* Of all the nations of Europe, Prus- 
sia was reduced to the greatest extremity by the wars of 
Napoleon. * * * The system of confiscation went so far, 
that even the revenue from the endowments of schools, 
of poor-houses, and the funds for widows, was diverted 
into the treasury of France. * * Foreign loans were made 
to meet the exorbitant claims of the Conqueror. An army 
must be created, bridges re-built, ruined fortifications in 
every quarter repaired ; and so great was the public ex- 
tremity that the Prussian ladies, with noble generosity, 
sent their ornaments and jewels to supply the royal 
treasury. Rings, crosses, and other ornaments of cast- 
iron, were given in return to all those who had made this 
sacrifice. They bore the inscription, ‘Ich gab gold um 
eisen,’—(I gave gold for iron, )—and such Spartan jewels 
are much treasured at this day by the possessors and 
their families. This state of things lasted till after the 
‘ War of Liberation,’ in 1813. But it is the pride of Prus- 
sia, that at the time of her greatest humiliation and dis- 
tress, she never for a moment lost sight of the work she 
had begun in the improvement of her schools.”’ 

If under such circumstances the people of a monarchi- 
cal government, impressed with the importance of public 
education, successfully sustained it, is there not great 
cause to believe that the free citizens of a republic will 
not permit much smaller difficulties to compel them to 
desert their system of public schools ? 

Much has already been done—but all has not yet been 
accomplished that is requisite to render perfect and per- 
manent our school system. It has rapidly advanced on 
the road to perfection ; let it not be permitted to recede 
from the point it has attained, but by a wise and gener- 
ous, and unwavering support, let it be brought to ma- 
turity, and established on a basis that will secure its use- 
fulness and perpetuity. Thus will be obtained the highest 
honors for the Commonwealth, and incalculable blesings 
for her citizens. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, &c., 
Cas. M’CLURE, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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Twelfth Annual Keport of State Supt. of Common Schools, 


SEcRETARY’S Orrice, ScHooL DEPARTMENT, 
Harrisburg, Dec. 31st, 1845. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania : 

GENTLEMEN :—In compliance with the provision of the 
tenth section of the Act of Assembly of the 13th ot June, 
1836, entitled “‘ An Act to consolidate and amend the 
several acts relative to a general system of education, by 
common schools,” I have the honor to submit a report of 
the condition of the common schools, and of the opera- 
tion of the system throughout the Commonwealth, for 
the school year ending second day of June last. 

In presenting this report, it is not thought necessary to 
offer any arguments in support of the advantages of a 

eneral system of education, extended alike to all the 
children of the Commonwealth, without reference to 
their condition. The wise and good men who have pre- 
ceded us, have settled this question, and their decision, 
it is believed, is now very generally approved by the peo- 
ple. If objections still exist, they relate more to the 


manner in which the law is executed, than to the system 
itself, and it remains for us, as far as may be practicable, 


to remove any existing defects, and to make such im- 
provements in its practical operations, as will best attain 
the great object of the patriotic and benevolent individuals 
who procured its adoption. 

The eighth section of the act of 1836, required the Su- 
perintendent to make his annual report on the first Mon- 
day in January, for the year ending on the thirty-first 
day of December immediately preceding. The report 
being thus required, so soon after the close of the year, 
rendered it impossible to obtain the returns from the sey- 
eral school districts in time to embraee in it, the necessary 
information of the year’s proceedings. To remove this 
inconvenience, as well, perhaps, as some others, a sup- 
plemental act was passed on the 2ist of April, 1840, 
which provides, that. the school year shall commence on 
the first Monday of June, and end accordingly. This 
arrangement, it is believed, is entirely convenient to all 
concerned, and for the purpose of simplification, the 
school year is designated by the date of the year in which 
it terminates. For example, the last school year was that 
of 1845, and the present one is 1846. 

The report of the late Superintendent, to the last Legis- 
lature, contains a very satisfactory table, shewing the 
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progress of the system, in the increase of the schools 
and pupils, and the appropriations, expenses, &c., from 
the time of its adoption, to the year 1844, inclusive. For 
the sake of convenient reference, I have appended that 
table to this report, with the addition of similar informa- 
tion for the year 1845. The whole number of districts in 
the State, in the year 1844, was 1172, and the number of 
accepting districts 939, leaving 233 non-accepting districts 
that year. The whole number in the year 1845, was 1189, 
and the number of accepting districts 1012, leaving 177 
non-accepting districts that year. This exhibits an in- 
crease, during the year 1845, in the whole number of dis- 
tricts, of seventeen, and an increase of fifty-six to the 
accepting districts, and reduces the non-accepting districts 
in the State, from 233 to 177. It is also known, that there 
has been an increase of accepting districts, during the 
present school year 1846, and consequently, a diminution 
of the non-accepting districts. It is, therefore, apparent, 
that the system has been gradually gaining favor with 
the people, from the time of its commencement, to the 
present moment. This fact affords abundant reason for 
us to entertain the hope that, by proper exertions on the 
part of its friends, and the continuance of the fostering 
care of the Legislature, it will, ere long, be adopted in 
every part of the Commonwealth. The annual State ap- 
propriation to common schools, for the year 1845, was 
$200,000 ; which being divided by the number of taxable 
inhabitants within the accepting districts, including the 
city and county of _ Philadelphia, gave to each district, in 
the proportion of 5714 cents to each taxable. Warrants 
have been drawn by the Superintendent, payable out of 
this appropriation, to the amount of $191,177 10, leaving 
the sum of $8,823 90 undrawn. This balance results, it 
is presumed, from estimating, at the time of making the 
distribution in 1844, for a greater number of accepting 
districts, than entitled themselves to receive their pro 
rata share of the appropriation. 

It appears by the report of the &§ Superintendent, for the 
year 1844, that there were thirty-nine districts which ac- 
cepted the school law, in the spring of 1844, but failed to 
file their certificates until after the act of the 3lst of May 
of that year was approved, which repealed all former ap- 
propriations.: Consequently they did not receive any 
part of the appropriation for that or previous years. The 
Londonderry district in Lebanon county, and the Logans- 
ville district in Clinton county, were, also, in consequence 
of some peculiar circumstances, prevented from drawing 
their share of the appropriation for 1844, and previous 
years. By a resolution of the Legislature of the 27th of 
March last, the Superintendent was directed to draw his 
warrant in favor of the treasurers of the said thirty-nine 
districts, for their respective proportions of the appropri- 
ation for the year 1844, and in favor of those of the Lon- 
donderry and Logansville districts, for such sum as they 
would have been entitled to receive, if their certificates 
had been filed before the passage of the act of 31st of 
May, 1844; and bya provision in the appropriation act 
of the 16th day of April, 1845, the State Treasurer was 
directed to pay the amount of these warrants, out of the 
appropriation for the present year. 

The amount of the appropriation for the present year 
1846, is $200,000, subject to the following deductions : 


For payment to the thirty-nine districts above 
mentioned, » conempeene 
For payment of the Londonderry district, it 
being entitled, by the resolution referred to 
above, to all arrearages, nt kis 
For payment to the Logansville district, it 
being also entitled to arrearages,.. 


$7,215 50 


4,250 00 


ee ed 


303 50 


seeeeee en nee 


Leaving for distribution, the sum of..... $188,231 00 


among the accepting districts, for the present year, which 
being divided by the number of taxable inhabitants 
within the same, gives to each district, in the proportion 
of 49 cents to each taxabie. Should the Legislature 
make the usual appropriation for the school year 1847, of 
$200,000, as it is confidently anticipated they will, it will 
probably divide about the same sum to each taxable for 
the coming year. 
to any reduction on account of arrearages of former 
years, as was that of the present year; but, there may be 
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an increase of accepting districts, which will diminish the 
ratio, to each taxable, of any given appropriation. It 
thus appears, that the amount distributed from the State 
appropriation to each district, is but small; yet it is be- 
lieved to be of immense importance in advancing the 
usefulness of the system, as it secures to it the superin- 
tending care of the government, and undoubtedly serves 
as a stimulant to the friends of the cause throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

The fourth section of the act of 1836, authorizes the 
school directors to levy a tax, at least equal to, and not 
exceeding three times, the amount the district is entitled 
to receive out of the annual State appropriation, unless 
they shall be authorized by a vote of the people, takea in 
the manner directed by the act, to levy a greater amount. 
This provision requires alteration. In consequence of 
the increase of population, and of accepting districts, the 
amount to be distributed to each of these districts is so 
much reduced, that a district can entitle itself to the State 
appropriation, without levying a tax sufficient to support 
the schools for a reasonable length of time, to make 
them useful. Besides, it often happens that the directors 
wish to levy the school tax before the Superintendent 
can inform them how much their district will be entitled 
to receive from the State. They are, therefore, without 
the necessary information to enable them to determine 
what amount of tax they are authorized to levy, and if 
they happen to exceed the maximum limit of their au- 
thority, there are always some persons found who object 
to paying the tax. This deranges the calculations of the 
directors, and produces trouble ‘and bad teeling in the dis- 
trict. Instances of this kind frequently occur. It, there- 
fore, seems necessary that the law should be so modified, 
as to fix some certain amount to be levied, to entitle the 
district to receive its share of the State appropriation, 
and to authorize the directors to increase it to such sum 
as the Legislature may deem essential to the efficiency ef 
the schools. 

The average time the schools were kept open, during 
the year 1845, is much below former years, which may be 
attributed in a great degree, to the reduction of the State 
appropriation, and the consequent reduction of the 
amount of taxes levied by the directors; their power 
being limited by the amount appropriated by the State, 
except in cases where meetings are called agreeably to 
law, to extend the authority of the directors. It is the 
opinion of many well informed persons, that, in some 
places the progress of education is retarded, in conse- 
quence of the schools being too much crowded with small 
children. This may be the case in densely populated 
school districts, especially in villages where they have 
but one school, and no assistant teachers. The age at 
which a child is now entitled to admission by law, is four 
years. It may, therefore, be worthy of consideration, 
whether it would not be expedient to give to the directors 
a discretionary power, as to the admission of children be- 
tween the ages of four and six years. 

It is found, by experience, that many of the most un- 
pleasant controversies connected with our schools, arise 
between the committees of the sub-districts and the di- 
rectors, in regard to the se lection of teachers. These 
controversies have produced, in many districts, very un- 
kind feelings, and greatly injured the usefulness of the 
schools. A very large proportion of the correspondence 
of the Superintendent arises out of these disputes. As 
the law now stands the directors have the examination 
of the teachers, and fix the salaries. This gives them, in 
reality, the power, if they choose to exereise it arbitrarily, 
of controlling, in a great degree, the appointment or 
selection of the teachers. In view of these facts, it has 
been suggested that it would be better to vest the entire 
power of selecting the teachers, in the board of directors, 
leaving to the committees merely the local care of the 
schools, as provided in the fourteenth section of the act 
of 1838, and the attention of the Legislature is again in- 
vited to the subject. Controversies, in regard to the 
selection of teachers, sometimes occur from the people of 
the sub-districts neglecting to choose committees, until 
after the directors have appointed the teachers, and then 
putting up notices and electing committees opposed to 
the teachers already appointed. The law fixes no precise 
time for the election of the committees. They may be 
elected at any time, on ten days’ notice, and are to serve 
for one year. I seems to me that there should be a time 
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named in the law for their election, and that they ought 
to be elected for the school year, and tvat a return of their 
election should be made to the board of directors, who 
should have power to try and decide any contest in rela- 
tion toit. Provision ought also to be made for filling 
vacancies in the committees. 

Although it is believed that the progress of enlightened 
public sentiment is gradually improving the condition of 
our common schools, and extending the advantages of 
edueation to thousands of children, who would, under 
other circumstances, be deprived of the enjoyment of such 
rich biessings, still it cannot be denied that the system is 
practically defective. Much, therefore, remains to be 
done to increase its usefulness and popularity, and to 
place it in that elevated rank to which, by its paramount 
importance, to the interests of the whole community, it 
is so justly entitled. Without intending any reflection 
upon the many competent and excellent persons engaged 
in the profession of teaching, I feel it a duty to say, that, 
in my opinion, the greatest practical defect in the opera- 
tion of the system, consists in the employment, in too 
many instances, of those who have not sufficiently quali- 
fied themselves for the responsible situation they assume 
in becoming teachers. This may be attributed, in part, 
to the inadequacy of the compensation frequently offered, 
and partly to the too indulgent and informal examination 
of the competency of those who apply for certificates as 
instructors. 

The immense importance of having well educated, 
moral and intelligent instructors of the youth of the 
country, ought to engage the attention of every good man 
in the community. What other consideration can be 
presented to the mind of a reflecting and good man, 
whose breast is filled with paternal affection, to be com- 
pared with that of having his children properly educated, 
so as to prepare them to become intelligent and useful 
members of society, and qualified to discharge all the 
great duties of life, in a manner calculated to promote 
their own happiness, and that of those with whom they 
may be associated. A matter, then, of such great re- 
sponsibility, ought not to be committed to any but those 
who possess a fair degree of competency to discharge 
their duties in a responsible manner. I am aware, much 
has been said about the difficulty of obtaining the services 
of competent teachers, and various plans have been sug- 
gested tosupply them. The opinion, however, is enter- 
tained, that the apparent difficulty can soon be overcome 
by the adoption of every simple measures. From the 
number of excellent schools and seminaries now in suc- 
eessful operation, where persons can qualify themselves 
well, as teachers, to say nothing of the graduates of our 
colleges, there is reason to believe an adequate supply of 
competent teachers can soon be obtained, if the profes- 
sion is properly appreciated and suitably rewarded. In 
making these suggestions, I do not wish to be understood 
as intimating that none should be employed as teachers 
but those who have had the advantages of a regular 
course of instruction. If a person makes application to 
be examined as a teacher, and is found to possess the re- 
quisite knowledge, and is in other respects qualified by 
habit and character, that is enough. I would not stop to 
enquire how he obtained his education; whether at the 
seminary, or at the domestic hearth, by the dint of severe 
industry and perseverance. But, a correct knowledge of 
the branches proposed to be taught, and good habits, 
ought to be, in all cases, indispensable requisites to ob- 
tain a certificate of competency, and to secure employ- 
ment. 

Among the many suggestions that have been made for 
improving the condition of our schools, and elevating the 
grade of our teachers, no one has occurred to me so fea- 
sible, as that of having county superintendents, whose 
duty it should be, among other things, to meet the school 
directors in their several districts, to aid them in the 
examination of teachers, and to counsel and advise with 
them in regard to the organization and general manage- 
ment of the schools. Should this proposition meet with 
favorable consideration, the directors ought to be required 
to meet at stated periods, of which public notice should 
be given, for the examination of teachers, at which 
meetings the county superintendent should be present, 
and be, ex officio, president of the board for the time 
being. The examinations should be made publicly, and 
the county superintendent be required to sign all certifi- 
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cates of competency, directed to be issued by the board. 
This course of proceeding, it is believed, would give to 
the examinations a dignity and importance they do not 
now generally possess, and cause those who may wish to 
be examined, to make some suitable preparation for the 
occasion. It is also thought, that the rivalry and ambi- 
tion which would naturally be excited by competition, in 
examining teachers before a board organized on the plan 
recommended, cannot fail to be productive of the most 
salutary influence to the cause of education, in many re- 
spects. It isnot proposed to interfere with any of the 
rights or powers, which the directors now have, or to dis- 
turb any of the popular features of the system ; the duties 
of the county superintendent being merely advisory. He 
might, however, be allowed a casting vote, in case of a 
tie among the directors. The advantages of an intelli- 
gent local superintendent, mingling with the directors 
and the people, and visiting the schools and communi- 
cating with the State Superintendent, cannot, in my judg- 
ment, be readily over estimated. 

At present, the returns of the directors are, in many 
instances, very defective. He could aid in remedying this 
defect, and in introducing a uniformity of books into the 
different schools, and in various other ways assist in pro- 
moting the prosperity and usefulness of the whole system. 
Should the suggestion, of having county superintendents, 
be favorably received, the question of how they shall be 
appointed and compensated, will naturally present itself, 
and it is certainly one of importance, and not entirely free 
from difficulty. It has occurred to me, however, that they 
might be appointed by a delegation of one member from 
each board of school directors, in the county, to be se- 
lected for that purpose by the respective boards. This 
mode of appointing them, it is thought, would secure the 
services of competent persons, without being obnoxious 
to popular objections. As to their compensation, what- 
ever it may be, it ought to be paid out of the ordinary 
State appropriation for common schools, so as not to in- 
crease the demand upon the State Treasury. It is believed 
the services of competent persons may be obtained in each 
county, who will take a deep interest in promoting the 
cause of education, for a moderate remuneration. The 
simple question then presented, is, whether it would do 
most good to expend a small portion of the appropriation 
to carry the plan proposed into effect, or to distribute it 
in the ordinary way among the districts? There is, in 
my judgment, little room to doubt, that the first would 
be much the most beneficial expenditure. These sugges- 
tions are made in the confident belief that, if they were 
adopted, they would be productive of much good; but, 
at the same time, with great deference to the opinions of 
those who may entertain different views. 

In June, 1544, the publication of ** The Common School 
Journal’ was commenced, under the editorial supervision 
of Professor Hart, of Philadelphia. At the end of one 
year it was suspended for want of patronage. This isa 
matter of deep regret, as its continuance would have 
afforded a medium of conveying information tothe people, 
generally, in relation to our schools, and especially to the 
school directors. All the important decisions of the super- 
intendent, with other useful information, might be con- 
veyed to the school directors of every district by such 
a publication, and the necessity of a great portion of 
the correspondence, between them and the department, 
thereby prevented. I have understood that Professor 
Hart is willing again to make the experiment of its publi- 
cation, if sufficient encouragement is offered. Should he 
do so, I sincerely hope he may receive the patronage 
necessary to sustain it, and which its utility undoubtedly 
merits. 

The city and county of Philadelphia have a separate 
and distinet public school organization, adapted to the 
extent, density, and condition of their population. It is 
under the general supervision and direction of a board of 
controllers, elected by the local boards of directors. The 
annual report of the controllers will exhibit the opera- 
tions of their system in detail. During the last fall, I 
made an official visit, in company with the Governor of 
the Commonwealth, to many of their schools, and found 
them in the most gratifying condition. The interest 
manifested by the controllers, directors, teachers and citi- 
zens generally, in their prosperity, and the orderly con- 
duct and cheerful countenances of the pupils, have im- 
pressed upon my memory the most pleasant recollections. 
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The general arrangement and classification of the schools, 
seem to be admirably adapted to promote the comfort of 
the children, and to facilitate the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. The examination of the pupils, was necessarily 
limited, but very satisfactory, exhibiting skill and perse- 
verance on the part of the teachers, and attention and in- 
dustry on the part of the pupils. One of the most gratify- 
ing results which seems to have been attained, in these 
schools, is the ability of the teachers, a very large pro- 
portion of whom are females, to preserve order and en- 
force obedience by gentle and persuasive means, and the 
almost entire disuse of physical punishment. 

The high school, in addition to the direct benefits it 
confers upon its pupils who have the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a finished classical and scientific education, has 
a happy influence in exciting the ambition of the pupils 
of the other schools. It elevates and dignifies the whole, 
and enlists an interest in favor of the entire system that 
would not otherwise be obtained. It causes many per- 
sons to send their children to the common schools, who, 
were it not for the high school, would contribute to the 
support of select schools, and on the other hand enables 
many young men to obtain the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation, whose circumstances would deprive them of select 
academical instruction. It is gratifying, in the highest 
degree, to witness the pride and interest manifested by 
the people of the city and county of Philadelphia, of all 
conditions, in their public schools, and the gratitude of 
an enlightened community is eminently due to the public 
spirited and benevolent individuals who devoted their 
time and talents, in promoting and sustaining an institu- 
tion of such comprehensive benevolence. 

In many other parts of the state, the schoole have, also, 
reached a high degree of perfection. During the summer 
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I had the pleasure of witnessing an examination of the 
pupils of the high school in the borough of Carlisle, 
which was of the most satisfactory character. There, as 
in Philadelphia, by the perseverance of comparatively a 
few devoted friends of the cause of popular education, 
the pride and interest of the whole community have be- 
come enlisted in the system. This is known to be the 
case in many other places, and the hope may reasonably 
be entertained, that the success which has already 
crowned the labors of those devoted to the cause, will 
continue to animate their exertions, until the feelings of 
the whole community shall be enlisted in this noble en- 
terprize ot benevolence and patriotism. 

The act of the 30th of July, 1843, provides for the edu- 
cation of those children in the non-accepting districts, 
whose parents are unable to pay for their instruction, but 
it places the children thus situated in an unpleasant po- 
sition. Under the general system, no unjust distinctions, 
over which the children have no control, exist. Its most 
beautiful and admirable feature, is the perfect equality 
upon which all dre admitted to its benefits, and its adap- 
tation to the principles and genius of our free insti- 
tutions. 

Entertaining these views, and sincerely believing the 
sound moral, intellectual and physieal education of our 
youth, is indispensable to our prosperity and happiness as 
a people, and the continuance of the blessings which 
have been showered upon us as a nation, I commend the 
whole subject to the favorable consideration of the peo- 
ple and their representatives. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, &c., 
J. MILLER, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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Secretary’s OrFice, Scnoou Dep't, 
Harrisburg, December 31, 1846. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania : 

GENTLEMEN :—In obedience to the provision contained 
in the tenth section of the act of the 13th June, 1836, rela- 
tive to a general system of education by common schools, I 
have the honor to submit the following report, for the school 
year, ending on the first Monday of June last :— 

The appropriation for the year ending as aforesaid was 
$200,000. It was subject, however, to a deduction of $11,- 
769, to pay certain arrearages of former years, as directed 
by special provisions of law, particularly referred to and 
explained in the last report. After making this deduction, 
there was $188,231, left to be distributed among the accept- 
ing districts of the year, which being divided, gave to each 
district, in the preportion of forty-nine cents to each tax- 
able. The appropriation for the current school year, 1847, 
is $200,000, and divides among the accepting school dis- 
tricts, including the city and county of Philadelphia, in the 
proportion of fifty cents to each taxable inhabitant. 

The whole number of school districts within the State, in 
the school year 1846, exclusive of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, which have a special system and separate or- 
ganization, was 1225, of which 1067 accepted the provisions 
of the common school law, leaving 158 non-accepting dis- 
tricts, being 19 less than in the year preceding. There is, 
therefore, reason to believe, that in a very few years more, 
ifthe system continues to receive the favor that has thus 
far marked its progress, it will be adopted by every district 
in the State. This exhibits a degree of success, which can- 
not fail to be highly gratifying to the friends of common 
school education, and especially to those who were its early 
and persevering advocates, who have lived to witness such 
happy results from their patriotic and benevolent exertions, 
while the memory of those who ‘‘ have been called hence,’’ 
will ever be cherished by the wise and good. 

It cannot, however, fail to be a matter of sincere regret 
to the friends of the system, that while it has been con- 





stantly gaining ground, in the annual increase of accepting 
districts, the efficiency of the schools, in many parts of the 
State, is lamentably defective. This must be remedied ; 
otherwise there is danger of its becoming unpopular, and 
failing to accomplish the great purpose of its benevolent 
founders and advocates. I venture the assertion, that 
wherever the highest school taxes are levied and the scheols 
best conducted, the law is the most popular, and the taxes 
most cheerfully paid by the citizens. The reason is obvi- 
ous. When the people see their children improving in 
knowledge and in good morals, they feel a high degree of 
satisfaction, and contribute their taxes cheerfully. On the 
contrary, when the schools are kept open but a very short 
period in the year, and then so much crowded that it is 
impossible to preserve good order or to impart instruction 
to the children, they become disgusted with the system and 
feel disposed to reject it at the next election. Especially is 
this the case with those who estimate the advantages of 
education most highly, and to whom we have to look for 
the support of the cause. Such latitude, therefore, ought 
to be given to the directors, in regard to the amount of 
taxes to be levied, as will give them power to raise a sufli- 
cient sum of money to establish a competent number of 
schools in each district, and to keep them open at least six 
months in the year, as contemplated by the existing law. 
To effect this object, that clause in the fourth rection of 
the act of 1836, which limits the taxes to be assessed, to 
three times the amount of the State appropriation, ought 
to be repealed or modified. This subject was adverted to 
more in detail in the last annual report, to which I respect- 
fully refer. 

But the great practical evil of the system, is one to which 
T have frequently had occasion to refer: the employment 
of incompetent teachers, either on account of the low rate 
for which they are willing to teach, or for want of funds to 
pay better ones, This is a subject to which I attach so 
much importance, and one so intimately connected with the 
vitality and usefulness of the system, that I cannot refrain 
from again presenting itto the attention of the representa- 
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tives of the people, and requesting that they will give it their 
most serious consideration. We may boast as we will, of 
the discoveries in physical science and the improvements of 
the age in which we live, which minister to the conveni- 
ence, comforts and luxuries of man; unless we keep pace 
in the improvement of the mental, moral and social condi- 
tion of the rising generation, the former, may only tend to 
accelerate us, asa people, to that point of wealth, luxury 
and vice, in the history of nations, from which the down- 
fall of human liberty and democratic institutions may be 
traced. 

It is not enough that a few are educated and distinguished 
for high ‘classical and scientific attainments. These, it is 
true, give character to the literature of a country, and are 
of inestimable value. But we must impart to the whole 
body of the people, who compose the State, and who have 
the power to control its destinies, a sound, practical educa- 
tion, such as all persons of ordinary capacity are capable of 
aequiring by reasonable application, without prejudice to 
their business pursuits, which will enable them to under- 
stand the principles of their government, the conduct of 
their public agents, and to discharge their duties in the 
jury-box, and in any other capacity in which they may be 
called to act, as intelligent and good citizens. We must 
elevate the moral feeling as well as improve the intellectual 
faculties, if we wish to secure permanently the great ob- 
jects of human society. And in this great work, so essen- 
tial to human happiness, who can have so great an influence 
as the teachers of our common schools? Next to the ideas 
and impressions received by the child from the parents, 
those received from the school-master are the strongest and 
most lasting. Even the ideas of the parents are. derived 
originally, from tne school in which they were taught. 
Hence it may be said, that the school-master is the head of 
the fountain of instruction. Now, if these views are cor- 
rect, of what inestimable importance it is, to have compe- 
tent teachers in our common schools. Not merely compe- 
tent toteach the elementary principles of the branches of 
education in which they may undertake to impart instruc- 
tion, but persons of sound morals and exemplary deport- 
ment. It is, in fact, a profession, which ought to stand as 
high in the estimation of the community as any other. 

But the inquiry is naturally presented, how are the ser- 
vices of such teachers to beobtained? Theansweris: pay 
them liberally, give them such compensation as will enable 
them to live as comfortably as other honest and industrious 
citizens, of like talents and capacity, engaged in other pur- 
suits of life, and there will soon be found enough of compe- 
tent persons to engage in the business. It will be in vain, 
however, to expect the services of good teachers, as long as 
those who are competent, are excluded from employment, 
to make room for the incompetent, on account of the dif- 
ference of a few dollars per month in the compensation, or 
perhaps to find a place for the favorite of some director or 
committee man. It is a well known principle, in all the 
transactions of life, that if you want a good article you 
must pay in proportion to its quality and value. And 
another universal law of trade is, that when a demand is 
created for an article, at profitable prices, eftorts will be 
made to supply it. These principles will apply to the ques- 
tion under consideration as well as to anything else 

In considering the means of obtaining the services of 
competent teachers, I presented the following recommenda- 
tions in the last annual report, which are again respectfully 
submitted for consideration with increased confidence in 
their usefulness : 

‘* Among the many suggestions that have been made for 
improving the condition of our schools, and elevating the 
grade of our teachers, no one has occurred to me so feasible 
as that of having County Superintendents, whose duty it 
should be, among other things, to meet the school directors 
in their several districts, to aid them in the examination of 
teachers, and to counsel and advise with them in regard to 
the organization and general management of the schools. 

‘* Should this proposition meet with favorable considera- 
tion, the directors ought to be required to meet at stated 
periods, of which public notice should be given, for the 
examination of teachers, at which meeting the County Su- 
derintendent should be present, and be, ex officio, president 
of the board for the time being. 

‘* The examinations should be made publicly, and the 
County Superintendent be required to sign all certificates 
of competency, directed to be issued by the board. This 
course of proceeding, it is believed, would give to the ex- 
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aminations a dignity and importance they do not now gen- 
erally possess, and cause those who may wish to be exam- 
ined, to make some suitable preparation for the occasion. 
It is also thought, that the rivalry and ambition which 
would naturally be excited by competition, in examining 
teachers before a board organized on the plan recommended, 
cannot fail to be productive of the most salutary influence 
to the cause of education, in many respects. 

** It is not proposed to interfere with any of the rights or 
powers, which the directors now have, or to disturb any of 
the popular features of the system ; the duties of the County 
Superintendent being merely advisory. He might, how- 
ever, be allowed a casting vote, in case of a tie among 
the directors. The advantages of an intelligent local su- 
perintendent, mingling with the directors and the people, 
and visiting the schools and communicating with the State 
Superintendent, cannot, in my judgment, be readily over- 
estimated. 

‘*At present, the returns of the directors are, in many 
instances, very defective, He could aid in remedying this 
defect, and in introducing uniformity of books into the 
different schools, and in various other ways assist in pro- 
moting the prosperity and usefulness of the whole system. 

*¢ Should the suggestion, of having County Superinten- 
dents, be favorably received, the question of how they shall 
be appointed and compensated, will naturally present itself, 
and it is certainly one of importance, and not entirely free 
from difficulty. It has occurred to me, however, that they 
might be appointed by a delegation of one member from 
each board of school directors, in the county, to be selected 
for that purpose by the respective boards. This mode of 
appointing them, it is thought, would secure the services of 
competent persons, without being obnoxious to popular ob- 
jections. As to their compensation, whatever it may be, 
it ought to be paid out of the ordinary State appropriation 
for common schools, so as not to increase the demand upon 
the State Treasury. 

‘Tt is believed the services of competent persons may be 
obtained in each county, who will take a deep interest in 
promoting the cause of education, for a moderate remuner- 
ation. The simple question then presented, is, whether it 
would do most good to expend a small portion of the appro- 
priation to carry the plan proposed into effect, or to dis- 
tribute it in the ordinary way among the districts? There 
is, in my judgment, little room to doubt, that the first 
would be much the most beneficial expenditure. These 
suggestions are made in the confident belief that, if they 
were adopted they would be productive of much good ; but, 
at the same time, with great deference to the opinions of 
those who may entertain different views.’’ 

The importance of having a periodical newspaper, devoted 
to the advancement of the cause of common school educa- 
tion was referred to in the last report. Subsequent reflec- 
tion, has fully confirmed my confidence in the great good 
that would result to the enuse, from the establishment of 
such a jo.rnal, and its circulation in the respective dis- 
tricts among the directors, teachers and people. Should 
any proposition be made to establish such a publication, by 
a suitable person, I cannot recommend it too strongly to 
the favor and patronage of the Legislature. A paper of this 
kind, properly edited, containing the decisions of the Su- 
perintendent on all important questions, pointing out the 
defects in the management of the schools, and giving prac- 
tical instructions on all points of controversy among the 
people and directors, would no doubt prevent many angry 
disputes, and in many ways be of invaluable service. 

I still entertain the opinion, that in many places, the 
schools are crowded too mnch with very young children, 
and their efficiency thereby impaired. It cannot be other- 
wise in the sm»ll towns and villages, where the schools are 
open only three or four months in the year, since the ex- 
isting law requires children to be admitted at the age of 
four years I therefore recommend, that the law be so 
modified, as to give the directors a discretion, as to their 
admission, under the age of six years, ur to provide, as has 
been done in some special cases, that they shall not be ad- 
mitted under thatage. A law of this kind was passed at 
the last session of the Legislature, for the boroughs of Car- 
lisle and Harrisburg, and I can see no good reasons why it 
ought not to be extended to the State at large. I regard 
the engrafting of special provisions upon the general sys- 
tem, to suit local views and feelings, as calculated to dis- 
turb its harmony and efficiency. If the law is found to be 
defective, the proper remedy should be provided, but it 
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should be a general one, applicable to the whole extent of 
the evil. It is only under peculiar circumstances, of a 
strictly local character, that a departure from this principle 
can be justified. 

Many controversies continue to occur, between the pri- 
mary committees of the sub-districts and the directors, and 
many questions, as to the legality of the elections of the 
committees, are presented to the Superintendent for deci 
sion. If these committees are continued, the time for their 
election ought to be fixed by law, and the manner of filling 
vacancies provided for. I would also recommend, that the 
law be so modified, that instead of the committees’ having 
the absolute right of appointing teachers, they should only 
have the right of nomination to the Board of Directors. 

The opinion is very confidently entertained, that the con- 
stant agitation of the question of ‘‘ School or no School,’’ is 
very injurious to the prosperity of the system in many dis- 
tricts. The law ought therefore to be so modified, that when 
a district shall once accept its provisions, it shall continue 
to be an accepting district. 

It is taken for granted, that the Legislature will make the 
usual appropriation for the support of the system, of $200, - 
000 for the common school year 1848. Theidea ofthe State 
abandoning her superintending care of this great institution 
of civil liberty , or withholding trom it the aid which it has for 
years received, will not, it is presumed, be seriously enter- 
tained by any one. Ithas had much opposition to con- 
tend with. The embarrassed condition of the finances, and 
the failure of the State for a time to pay the interest on the 
public debt, afforded a strong reason with some, for oppos- 
ing the appropriation tothecommon schools. Fortunately, 
however, these reasons did not prevail. The appropriations 
to the schools were regularly made, and the system kept in 
operation. Now, when the crisis of our financial troubles 
has in a great degree passed, and everything is in a compar- 
atively happy and flourishing condition, it is not presumed 
that any person will think of withholding the appropria- 
tion. It is true, that the distributive share to each dis- 
trict is small: still I have no doubt it has a great influence 
in securing a proper organization of the schools, the regular 
assessment of the taxes, and the reports to the Superinten- 
dent, which are necessary to secure its payment. 

One of the most important cousiderations connected with 
the subject of education is the combination of industry, in 
the ordinary avocations of life, with the acquisition of a 
knowledge of letters and science. When young men have 
to be sent from home to acquire an education, too many are 
apt to contract idle habits, and to fancy that the purpose 
of their education is to enable them to become professional 
men, or in some way to make their living without resorting 
to manual labor. This, I apprehend, is the source of much 
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under the management of the directors, and an efficient 
Board of Controllers, aided by an enlightened and liberal 
public sentiment, has produced the most admirable re- 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 
Harrisburg, Dec., 31, 1847. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

GENTLEMEN :—In presenting the annual report of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, for the school year 
1847, it is gratifying to be able to state that the system, 
although imperfect, is still favorably received by the peo- 
ple, and shedding its benign influences over the rising 
generation. It is founded upon the broadest and purest 
principles of Christian benevolence and patriotism ; and 
like the dews of Heaven, its blessings fall upon the chil- 
dren of all who have adopted its provisions, without re- 
spect to their condition; and all are invited to drink 
from the same fountain, lessons of knowledge and wis- 
dom, to prepare them for the discharge of their duty to 
God, their country, and te their fellow-man, 

By theprovisions of the act of 1836, every township, 
borough, or ward, in the Commonwealth, constitutes a 
school district, except those within the city and county of 
Philadelphia, where there is a distinct and separate or- 


ganization, adapted to their local circumstances, which, 
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misfortune, and has been the cause of many young men 
taking a wrong direction, and of rendering them unhappy 
and dependent all their lives. The common schools, when 
made what t! ey ought to be, by the employment of none 
but competent teachers, who are capable of teaching accu- 
rately all the branches of a practical business education, 
will greatly lessen the evil. The farmer, the mechanic, the 
laborer, the manufacturer and merchant, can then send 
their sons to school under their own immediate superintend- 
ing care, and while their children are acquiring the know- 
ledge of the schools, they can at the same time, be made to 
acquire habits of industry and a knowledge of some business 
to be pursued in after life. 

The same observation may, with some modifications, be 
applied to females. The young lady coming from the 
boarding school, without a knowledge of the kitchen and 
the economy of the household, has much to learn to enable 
her to perform well her part in life. No circumstance or 
condition can render a knowledge of these duties vnimpor- 
tant. Even the most wealthy will be at the mercy of others, 
if they are ignorant of these domestic concerns. But no 
reliance ought to be placed in wealth in regard to these 
things. Riches are constantly fluctuating, and passing 
from one toanother. They scldom continue in one direction 
very long. No young lady has any assurance as to who 
may be the guardian of her property. She may soon be 
reduced by some unforseen causes, from affluence and the 
tender cares of parental affection, to poverty and want. 
How miserable will then be her condition, if she is entirely 
ignorant of the duties of the household. Can the most fer- 
tile imagination fancy an object better calculated to excite 
the sympathies of our nature ? 

To attain then, as far as practicable, the great desidera- 
tum of combining the acquisition of knowledge, with habits 
of industry and sound domestic economy, good common 
schools, with intelligent, moral instructors, must be pro- 
vided in every neighborhood, adequate to the wants of the 
community. Much good has already been effected in many 
parts of the State, but until their influence shall be extended 
to every nook and dale, village and neighborhood, within 
the limits of this vast Commonwealth, the object of their 
establishment will not be accomplished. 

In the last report, I referred to the gratifying condition 
in which I found the schools in the city and county of 
Philadelphia. The annual report of the Board of Control- 
lers of these schools, of their progress and present condition, 
will in due time, be laid before you. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very_respectfully, &c., 
J. MILLER, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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sults. In many of the districts throughout the State, the 
people have fully apprehended the importance of the sub- 
ject, and have ina spirit worthy of the cause, brought 
their schools to a high condition of usefulness, and are 
imparting instruction to all the children within their 
limits, including thousands, who, under other circum- 
stances, would be left destitute of the means of educa- 
tion, or be subjected to the odium of being placed ona 
pauper list. 

It is, however, much to be regretted, that in a very 
large proportion of the districts, even in many where 
the system has long been in operation, the people do not 
bestow upon their schools, that care and active superin- 
tendence, which are indispensable to their efficiency and 
to the full development of their usefulness. This, per- 
haps, may be attributed, in a great degree, to a want of 
power in the directors. to raise an amount of funds, ade- 
quate to sustain the schools, for a sufficient length of time, 
to develop their advantages, and in some instances, no 
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doubt, to the election of directors who do not feel sufli- 
cient interest in the success of the system. 

The whole number of districts, appearing on the books 
of the Superintendent, for the school year 1847, ending 
on the first Monday of June last, exclusive of the city and 
county, was 1249, of which number, 1105 appear as hay- 
ing accepted the provisions of the law, leaving but 144 
non-accepting districts in the State. Of the accepting 
districts, 1054, by levying the necessary amount of taxes, 
and making the required reports, became entitled to, and 
received their share of the State appropriation. The re- 
maining fifty-one, of those that appear as accepting dis- 
tricts, have either neglected to levy the necessary taxes, 
and to make reports, or have rejected the system, and 
omitted to report the fact to the Superintendent. The 
proportion however, of non-accepting districts, with the 
addition of those which have not reported, will not 
amount to the one-sixth of the whole number of districts 
in the State, and if those of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, were included in the calculation, it would be 
much less. 

The appropriation by the State to the support of the 
system for the school year 1847, was $200,000. This sum, 
it was estimated, would admit of a distribution, in the 
proportion of fifty cents to each taxable inhabitant within 
the accepting districts. The basis of the estimate, was 
the number of the taxable inhabitants of the districts ap- 
pearing on the books as accepting districts, including the 
city and county of Philadelphia, together with a reason- 
able allowance, for such as might subsequently report 
their adoption of the law, and by a compliance with its 
provisions, entitle themselves to a participation in the 
fund. In consequence, however, of a number of the dis- 
tricts, which appear to be accepting, not having complied 
‘with the law, as before mentioned, so as to entitle them 
to a share of the appropriation, it has not all been ex- 
hausted ; warrants having issued, only to the amount of 
$187,269 50. 

The table, containing the aggregate results of each 
year, exhibits the progress of the system, from the com- 
mencement of its operation, in 1835, to the termination 
of the school year 1847, in June last. It appears by the 
returns for the last year, that there was an increase in the 
number of schools, teachers and pupils, over the preced- 
ing year, but that the average length of time the schools 
were kept open, was less. In 1846, the average time the 
schools were open, was five months and one day; and in 
1847, four months and twenty-two days, while in many 
of the districts, the whole time did not exceed three 
months. This is deeply to be regretted, and may be 
mainly attributed to the limited power of the directors to 
lay taxes, and raise an adequate amount of funds to sup- 
port the schools, as the public interests require. 

There are undoubtedly many obvious defects in the 
school laws, some of which have been adverted to in 
former reports, and your attention is now, most respect- 
fully but earnestly invited, to the following recommen- 
dations : ; 

First : That the age at which children shall be entitled 
to admission into the public schools, shall be changed 
from four to six years. ; 

The early age at which they are now admitted, has been 
generally acknowledged as an error; and in several dis- 
tricts, an alteration of the law in this respect has been 
asked and granted. Whatever arguments may be ad- 
vanced in favor of infant schools, under circumstances 
favorable to their adoption, they will not apply to our 
system at present. As the number of schools, and the 
length of time they are kept open, are inadequate to the 
proper instruction of the children above the age of six, 
there cannot, in the opinion of the superintendent, be 
any very good good reason for admitting those under that 
age, since they can receive but little benefit themselves, 
while they must necessarily incommode and retard the 
progress of the pupils who are more advanced. On ex- 
amination of Professor Bache’s report, of his tour of 
examination of the state of education in Europe, it will 
be found, that among all the eleemosynary institutions 
which he visited, there was but one, that admitted pupils 
under six years of age, and that one at five. In Prussia, 
where the subject of general public instruction, has been 
longer and more carefully attended to by the Government, 
than in any other country, and where all the children of 
a certain age,are required by law to be sent to the 
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schools, they are allowed admission at the age of five, 
but their attendance is not enforced until they are seven 
years of age. 

Secondly: That all the districts which are now accept- 
ing districts, and all which may hereafter become such, 
shall be considered as having adopted the provisions of 
the law, permanently. 

This will put an end tothe agitation of the question 
of ** schools”’ or ** no schools,” after the law shall once 
have been adopted ; and the people, instead of being em- 
broiled in contentions and excitement on this question, as 
is unfortunately the case in too many districts, will be- 
come satisfied and direct their energies to the improve- 
ment of the condition of their schools. Besides, it will 
hasten the period, when every district in the Common- 
wealth, shaN become an accepting district : a consumma- 
tion earnestly desired by every friend of the system. 
Doubts have been expressed, as to whether new districts, 
formed out of those which have accepted the law, can 
be regarded as accepting districts, without a vote of the 
people in the new districts being taken on the question. 
They have generally been treated as accepting districts, 
and have been recognized as such by this department : 
but it would be well to settle the question, by a positive 
provision of law, and to provide, that they shall continue 
in connection with the old districts for school purposes, 
until directors can be legally elected in the new ones, and 
the system put into operation. 

Thirdly : That the directors be authorized and required 
to raise a sum of money, which with the amount the dis- 
trict may be entitled to receive out of the State appropri- 
ation, will enable them to keep the schools open at least 
six months in every year, within their respective districts, 
as contemplated by the existing law, and as much longer, 
as may be considered necessary and expedient. 

The directors being elected by the: people, and respon- 
sible to them for the manner in which they may dis- 
charge their duties, it is not apprehended that the popular 
will would be often, if ever, violated ; while it is believed 
the system would be rendered much more useful and 
popular. The sense of the people would be expressed in 
the election of directors when there is generally a more 
full attendance of the voters of the district, than can 
reasonably be expected at a special meeting. The law as 
it now stands, only authorizes them to levy three times 
the amount the district is entitled to receive from the 
State appropriation, unless authorized by the vote of the 
people, at a special meeting, to be held on the first Tues- 
day of May, in each year, to levy an additional amount. 
The State appropriation for the last few years, has only 
been sufficient to admit a distribution, in the ratio of fifty 
cents to each taxable inhabitant within the accepting dis- 
tricts ; consequently, the highest sum the directors are 
authorized to levy, without the authority, obtained in the 
manner above indicated, cannot exceed $1.50 to each tax- 
ble, which, with the State appropriation, would only 
make the whole sum equal to $2 to each taxable inhabi- 
tant; an amount entirely inadequate to support respecta- 
ble schools, a sufficient length of time, to accomplish the 
object.of their institution. But even this amount will, in 
all probability, be reduced still lower. The annual State 
appropriation, has for the last few years, been limited to 
$200,000, and much as its increase may be desired by the 
friends of education, there is no good reason to appre- 
hend, it will be augmented for some few years to some. 
The finances of tne State, it is true, are now increasing, 
and comparatively in a very flourishing condition, and it 
is hoped they will ere long admit of an augmentation of 
the school fund, but this result ought not to be anticipat- 
ed as the basis of any present calculation. 

The State appropriation, for the presents and last two 
school years, was distributed among the taxable inhabi- 
iants, within the accepting districts, as returned from the 
assessments of the year 1845. The next and two suc- 
ceeding years, will be among the number which will be 
returned from the assessments of the present year, which 
will doubtless, present a considerable increase. The aug- 
mentation of the number of taxables, torether with the 
anticipated increase of accepting districts, without an en- 
largement of the State appropriation, must necessarily 
reduce the ratio of distribution to each taxable inhabitant. 
It is probable, if the appropriation is not increased be- 
yond $200,000, that the ratio of distribution to each taxa- 
ble inhabitant, will be reduced within the coming three 
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years, to about forty cents. This would limit the power 
of the directors to levy and collect by taxation, to a sum, 
not exceding $1.20 to each taxable, which, with the State 
appropriation, would make but $1.60 to each, an amount 
wholly insufficient to sustain the schools, for a sufficient 
period of time to make them truly beneficial. The neces- 
sity therefore of some change in the Jaw, seems obvious 
and imperative ; and it is believed, the best remedy, is to 
enlarge the authority of the directors, and make them re- 
sponsible for its faithful execution. Whenever the system 
is permitted to linger without animation and vigor, it 
will become unpopular, and in some instances, may re- 
tard the progress of education, by coming in conflict with 
private schools. It is, therefore, exceedingly important, 
that those who ought to be held responsible for the man- 
ner in which it is conducted, should have the power to 
render it efficient in accomplishing the purpose of its 
creation, and thereby secure for it the approbation of the 
people. 

Fourthly : Disputes frequently occur between the direc- 
tors and the committees of the sub-districts. They often 
arise from alleged irregularities in the election of the 
latter, who are sometimes not elected until after the di- 
rectors have actually employed the teachers. There is no 
time fixed by law for the election of the committees. 
They may be elected at any time on ten days’ notice being 
given, signed by four voters of the sub-district. Hence, 
it sometimes happens, that the election is neglected, until 
after the directors have selected a teacher, when those 
who are dissatisfied with the choice, put up notices, and 
elect a committee, who claim the right of having the 
teacher employed dismissed, and selecting one of their 
own choice. Therefore, if it is deemed expedient to con- 
tinue the committees, there ought to be a time designated 
for their election, and the directors should have power to 
determine the contests and disputes in regard to them. 
An appeal might be allowed to the superintendent. 

Fifthly : The fifth section of the act ef 1836, provides, 
that the school taxes shall be levied on the things follow- 
ing, viz: : 

**First—On all offices and posts of profit, professions, 
trades and occupations, and on all single freemen aboye 
the age of twenty-one years, who do not follow any occu- 
pation, not exceeding the amount assessed on the same 
for county purposes. 

*¢ Second—On personal property which was made taxa- 
ble by an act, entitled * An Act assessing a tax on per- 
sonal property, to be collected with the county rates and 
levies, for the use of the Commonwealth,’ passed the 25th 
day of March, 1831, and the said property shall continue 
to be assessed, according to the provisions of said act, 
and upon all property now taxable for county purposes.” 

Since the passage of the act of 1836, bank stocks, and 
stocks in corporations of every description, carriages and 
household furniture, including gold and silver plate, to- 
gether with many other articles, have been made taxable 
for State and county purposes. These, however, are not 
legally liable to assessment for school purposes, as the 
law of 1836, limits the objects of taxation to those enu- 
merated by the act of 1851, and those which were then 
taxable for county purposes. No good reason is perceived, 
why they should not be taxed forthe support of schools, 
as well as other purposes, and an alteration therefore in 
the law, which will include them, is recommended. 

There are, doubtless, many other amendments, which 
might be made, which would prove advantageous to the 
system; but those recommended above are so obvious 
and important, that it is not deemed advisable to encum- 
ber them with others, not so essential at present, and 
about which there may be more diversity of opinion. 

The great practical defect in the operations of the sys- 
tem, as was observed in the last annual report, is the em- 
ployment of incompetent teachers. The remedy for this, 
is a more rigid examination of the applicants for certifi- 
cates of competency and character, the payment of a 
more liberal compensation, and keeping the schools 
longer in operation, so as to afford good teachers more 
steady employment. It is unreasonable to expect, that a 
person who is qualified to teach, will pursue the profes- 
sion, if he can find employment for only three or four 
months in the year. The improvements proposed, how- 
ever, cannot be effected, until those entrusted with the 
management of the schoois, are vested with authority to 
raise the necessary amount of funds. This is the first, 
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if not the one thing needful. The views, which have 
been heretofore expressed, in regard to the advantages 
which would result from county superintendents, are still 
entertained, and in order that they may be fully under- 
stood, an extract relating to the subject, from a former 
report, is hereunto appended. 

The system of common school instruction, has un- 
doubtedly been gaining favor with the people, until it 
has obtained a fast hold upon their affections and judg- 
ment, and it is believed, the time has arrived, when it is 
the duty of its active friends to make a vigorous effort to 
improve and adyance it, in which they will be fully sus- 
tained by public sentiment. 

Who will object to taxation for this noble purpose? Is 
it the man who has accumulated a large amount of 
wealth? He has the greater amount of property requir- 
ing the protection of government, and as ours is a gov- 
ernment, emanating directly from the whole people, 
moulded accorded to their will, his security is enlarged 
in proportion to their intelligence, and their just appre- 
hensions of the rights of property; besides, his means 
being more than ample, he can pay his taxes with more 
ease than those who have been less successful in the ac- 
quisition of property. Is it the man of wealth, whose 
family is already educated? He is the more able to pay, 
and perhaps has, or may have, grand-children who will 
stand in need of free schools, as much as those of his less 
wealthy neighbor. Is it the bachelor? He is abundantly 
able to bear it, and can make no better disposition of a 
portion of his means. Is it the large manufacturer, and 
others engaged in active business pursuits, with hundreds 
of laboring persens in thcir employment, whose daily 
wages barely afford’ the substantials of life, and from 
whose sweat they expect to reap rich profits? It is cer- 
tainly asking but a small boon, that a mere pittance of 
the profits of the labor of those so employed, and who 
contribute so largely to the wealth of the country, should 
be applied to providing schools for the education of their 
children, in common with others. Who then will com- 
plain? Certainly not those of. moderate means and fru- 
gal habits, who by constant industry and economy, are 
merely able to live comfortably. These persons, who 
fortunately compose a large majority of our population, 
will be the last to object tothe payment of their full 
quota. 

In the commencement of the system, it had to enconn- 
ter great prejudice and much determined opposition. The 
people are always reluctant and slow to change long es- 
tablished systems and customs. Even the most obvious 
truths and valuable discoveries in science, as well as in 
the ordinary affairs of life, are frequently rejected, and 
require time and perseverance to demonstrate their util- 
ity. In nothing has this been more clearly exhibited, 
than in the opposition which was at first, manifested to 
the introduction of a general plan of popular education, 
free alike to all the children of the Commonwealth ; one, 
in which all, rich and poor, can participate on terms of 
perfect equality, without respect to any artificial or acci- 
dental circumstance or condition, arising out of causes 
over which they have no control, and free from the odi- 
ous and invidious distinction created by the pauper sys- 
tem. Its friends have now cause for sincere congratula- 
tion. The principles of humanity, of real Christian be- 
nevolence and of patriotism have triumphed. The preju- 
dice and opposition they had to encounter in its origin, 
have gradually receded before the power of enlightened 
public opinion, until it is believed, an immense majority 
of the people, have apprehended the subject in its true 
light, and now regard it as the best means of promoting 
their social happiness, and securing and perpetuating 
their civil, religious and political rights. 

It will soon be universally conceded, that it is an in- 
stitution entitled to the peculiar care and protection of 
the Commonwealth, as the very corner stone of the social 
and political superstructure, and as having the very 
strongest claims to support, by taxation, upon the pro- 
perty and wealth of the State. It is in the common 
schools, next in connexion with parental instruction, that 
our children are to receive their first lessons and impres- 
sions of duty to God and man—to learn to fear and love 
their Maker—to do unto others, as they would have others 
do unto them—that falsehood, dishonesty and sin of any 
kind, will not go unpunished, and that a virtuous, moral 


and religious course of life, is the oniy one that can pro- 
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duce happiness. The good impressions received in early 
years, from parents and teachers, will, in a yast majority 
of cases, adhere to them through life, guarding and re- 
straining them from the commission of vice, in the midst 
of temptations. And even those who may unfortuately 
fall into error, will feel the restraints of an enlightened 
conscience which may check their folly, and lead to ulti- 
mate repentance and reformation. How many are saved 
from crime, or after its commission, led back to the paths 
of virtue, through the influence of sound moral training 
and education, in youth, or commit fatal errors through 
their early neglect, none but God himself can know. It 
is therefore, certainly better, to expend money in estab- 
lishing and sustaining institutions, whose tendency is to 
prevent crime, and make useful and good citizens, than 
to build jails and penitentiaries for its punishment. 

But again, under our democratic institutions, every 
member of the Commonwealth is interested in each in- 
dividual within it, understanding his rights and exercis- 
ing them intelligently. The character of our laws and 
their administration depend upon public sentiment, 
which will be more or less sound and enlightened, accord- 
ing to the degree of education and intelligence which 
prevails among the people. It is inthe common schools, 
that those who are to make the laws, and guide and 
watch over their administration, are to receive the rudi- 
ments of that knowledge, which is essential to qualify 
them for the faithful performance of such important 
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duties. The right of trial by jury is justly considered the 
great bulwark of civil liberty, and is specially seeured 
and protected by our constitution. Its value, however, is 
enhanced or diminished, in proportion as the people from 
whom the jurors are selected, are enlightened and capa- 
ble of comprehending the merits of the cases submitted 
to their decision. 

In every point of view in which the subject can be 
considered, whether in relation to the interests of man, 
in the ordinary business pursuits of life, or to his moral, 
social, religious and political interests, it commends itself 
to the most favorable consideration. Our country is ex- 
tending, and rapidly increasing in wealth and population. 
Its prosperity is apparently onward. The discoveries in 
physical science are astounding, andevery day adding to 
our comforts and convenience. Let us not, then, be un- 
mindful‘of the increased obligations which rest upon us, 
to improve our moral, social and intellectual condition, 
as well as physical, by extending the means of general 
instruction to the whole people. 

By these means, under the favor and blessing of a wise 
and beneficent Providence, we have reason to hope, that 
our prosperity may be continued, and our free institutions 
preserved and perpetuated 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
J. MILLER, 
Superintendent of Com. Schools. 
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Secretary’s Orrice, ScHooLt DEPARTMENT, ? 
Harrisburg, January, 1849.  § 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania: 

GENTLEMEN :—By an act of the General Assembly of 
this Commonwealth, entitled ** An Act to consolidate and 
amend the several acts relative to a general system of 
education by common schools,’’ passed the 13th day of 
June, 1836, it is made the duty of the Superintendent to 
prepare and submit to the Legislature, an annual report 
containing a statement of the condition of the common 
schools throughout the Commonwealth, estimates and 
expenditures, plans for the improvement of the common 
school system, and all such matters relating to the office 
of Superintendent, and the concerns of common schools, 
as he shall deem it expedient to communicate. 

In performing the duty required by law, the Superin- 
tendent would remark that, holding his position by an 
appointment posterior to the ending of the school year 
upon which his report is required, his knowledge in rela- 
tion to the condition of the common schools, during the 
past year, must be limited. It has been, however, a source 
of pleasure, since taking his place at the head of this de- 
partment, to endeavor to obtain information sufficient to 
enable him to communicate to the Legislature, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the law ; and he has reason 
to hope the report will contain matters of interest to your 
honorable bodies. 

No subject within the range of human action deserves 
a larger share of public attention, than rational and moral 
education. It is the sure basis of every active virtue. It 
is the prolific soil from which spring the graces, as well 
as the solid enjoyments of mental existence. In whatever 
condition man may be placed; whatever his fortune or 
destiny, a liberal education, including sound moral in- 
struction, is a guiding star in his pilgrimage of life, en- 
lightening his pathway, elevating his character, qualifying 
him for usefulness, while it enables him to conquer adver- 
sity, to alleviate misfortune, and to enjoy the pleasures 
unmixed with the vices of the world. Under a republican 
government, whose best security is public virtue, where, 
with proper encouragement, industry is rewarded with in- 
dependence, and where no artificial barriers interpose 
between poverty and riches, between obscurity and dis- 


tinction, more especially should a system of education be 
maintained. Where private happiness and public security 
are promoted by the same means, a people neglectful of 
their support would be doubly culpable. 

Somewhat tardy in the commencement of a system for 
the encouragement of edueation, the State began the work 
with an evident determination to gain, if possible, in 
energy, What had been lost by delay. By an act of Assem- 
bly, passed April 2, 1831, entitled ** An Act providing for 
the establishment of a general ‘system of education,” all 
moneys due and owing this Commonwealth by the holders 
of unpatented lands; also, all moneys secured to the 
Commonwealth by mortgage or lien on land, for the pur- 
chase money of the same; also, all moneys paid to the 
State Treasurer on any application hereafter entered, on 
any warrant hereafter issued, or any patent hereafter 
granted for land, as also all fees received in the Land 
Office, as well as all moneys received in pursuance of the 
provisions of the fourth section of an act, entitled *‘ An 
Act to increase the county rates and levies for the use of 
the Commonwealth,’ approved March 25, 1831, were set 
apart as a common school fund, and the moneys arising 
therefrom to be held by the Commonwealth, for the us 
of the common school fund, at an interest of five per 
cent.; and that the interest of the moneys belonging to 
the said fund, should be added to the principal until the 
interest thereof should amount to the sum of $100,000 an- 
nually; after which event, the interest should be distri- 
buted and applied to the support of common schools. 

Anticipating the period fixed for the distribution of the 
interest arising from the fund, the Legislature, by an act, 
entitled ** An Act to establish a general system of educa- 
tion by common schools,”’ approved April 11, 1834, divi- 
ded the State into divisions and districts ; made an appro- 
priation of $75,000, out of the school fund for the suc- 
ceeding year, and provided that the same amount should 
be’ annually thereafter appropriated and paid, until the 
year when the school fund should yield an interest of 
$100,000 annually. The law further provided for levying 
atax inthe different districts, not less than double the 
appropriation from the State; and it nominated the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, the Superintendent of 
Common Schools. 

This law gave the first direction to the school fund, and 
pointed out the mode by which the system of common 
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schools was proposed to be carried into effect. As might 
have been expected in the creation of a plan which was 
untried, and which changed the entire principles of all 
former laws, it was found in many particulars quite defec- 
tive. To provide remedies for discovered evils, an act 
was passed June 13, 1836, which appropriated the sum of 
$200,000 annually thereafter, to be apportioned among 
the several school districts of the Commonwealth, and the 
city and county of Philadelphia, according to the number 
of taxable inhabitants; and authorized the directors to 
levy a tax on their respective districts, not less than equal 
to, nor more than treble the amount which the district 
should be entitled to receive out of the annual State ap- 
propriation. It gave authority also to the said directors, 
should the amount authorized to be raised be deemed in- 
suflicient, to call meetings of the taxables in their several 
districts, a majority of whom might give to the directors 
power to increase the tax. The important provisions of 
this statute are still in foree. Other acts, varying unim- 
portant features, were subsequently passed, some of which 
were afterwards repealed ; and as it is intended to call the 
attention of the Legislature to a portion of one not in 
foree, it will be proper in this connection to refer to it. 
On the 12th day of April, 1838, a supplement to the act 
of 1836, was passed, which added to the appropriation of 
the former law, the sum of $108,919, and provided that 
such sum annually thereafter should be made, as would 
be equal to one dollar for each taxable citizen in the Com- 
monwealth. The clause in this law above referred to, has 
been repealed, while other salutary provisions remain in 
force, and aid materially the practical operation of the 
system. It is not deemed necessary, in this place, to 
refer to the several acts which changed or modified par- 
ticular parts of the law of 1836, unless to call the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to the propriety of a careful revi- 
sion, and consolidation of the several acts now in force 
on the subject. By the act of April 11th, 1848, it is pro- 
vided ** that the common school system, from and after 
the passage of this act, shall be deemed, held and taken 
to be adopted by the several school districts in this Com- 
monwealth ; and that the school directors of the respec- 
tive school districts from which the undrawn school ap- 
propriations were taken by the act of April 29, 1844, en- 
titled “* An Act to reduce the State debt, and to incorpo- 
rate the Pennsylvania canal and railroad. company,”’ 
shall, during the month of May, of the present year, 
levy and assess a tax as required by existing laws, to en- 
able the school districts to receive their portion of the 
State appropriation ; and each of the said school districts 
in which a tax shall be so levied and assessed as aforesaid, 
shall thereupon receive its portion of the said appropria- 
tion of $200,000, and shall be entitled to a deduction of 
twenty-five per cent. of all moneys paid into the county 
treasury by such district for State purposes, during the 
two next ensuing school years ; which money so deducted, 
shall be paid to the treasurer of the board of school direc- 
tors of such school district, and shall be exclusively ap- 
—r* to the erection of school houses in such school 
districts. 

By this act the school system is extended over the 
entire State, and is hereafter to be considered as embrac- 
ing every county and district in the Commonwealth. 
Some, it is believed, will not be satisfied with the restraint 
of free will, by the provisions of this law, but their num- 
ber must be inconsiderable, when compared with those 
who willingly accept it ;sand where a system is applicable 
alike to all, no sound reason can be devised why it should 
be partial in its operation. While, however, the law im- 
poses for their benefit the system upon the citizens, it 
offers to them one-fourth of the State tax raised in their 
distriets for the purpose of erecting school houses. Un- 
lortunately, the law was passed at a time rendering a 
literal compliance with its provisions in regard to levying 
and assessing “‘a tax as required by existing laws,” im- 
possible; and hence, those districts which would have 
been entitled to twenty-five per cent. of the State tax 
raised within their districts respectively, have not been 
able legaliy to demand this allowance. A law extending 
the time to two years from the first day of April next, 
would afford the opportunity required by the districts, and 
would carry out the intentions of the Legislature. When 
it Is recollected that the act of 8th of April, 1848, took 
from these districts the undrawn school appropriations 
‘o which they had been entitled, it is believed no one will 
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hesitate to carry out the intentions of the act of 11th of 
April, 1848, by an extension of time in the above particu- 
lar, and the same is hereby recommended. 

Since the passage of the act of the Ist of April, 1834, 
upwards of three millions of dollars have been appropri- 
ated by the State for school purposes, while the citizens, 
seconding the efforts of the Legislature, have raised by 
taxation the sum of five millions for similar objects. It 
is not pretended that these sums are the precise amounts 
appropriated in support of the system of common schools, 
but they approximate them sufficiently close to afford a 
view of the energy with which the State has pursued its 
design, and of the hearty co-operation of a large portion 
of the people therein. 

The following tabular statement will afford a condensed 
view of the operation of the system for the year ending 
June Ist, 1848: 


Whole number of districts, 1,306 
Number paid during the year, 1,153 
Number reporting, 1,102 
Whole number of schools,, 7,845 
Number yet required, 486 
Average number of months taught, 4.2414 
Number of male teachers, 6,065 
Number of female teachers, 3,081 
Number of male scholars, 197,984 
«* female scholars, 162,621 
** scholars learning German, 6,931 
Average number of scholars in each school, 44 


Average salaries of male teachers per month, $17 37 
oe *< female teachers per month, 10 65 
Cost of teaching each scholar per month, 4514 
Amount of tax levied, 508,696 51 
Received from State appropriation, 193,035 75 
Received from collectors of school tax, 392,442 56 
Cost of school houses, repairing, &c., 96,539 47 

Frem the reports received in the office of the Superin- 
tendent, for the year 1848, it will appear that since the 
report for the year ending June, 1847, there has been an 
increase in the number of districts, of fifty-seven ; in the 
number paid, of ninety-nine; in the number reporting, of 
fifty-four ; in the number of schools, of five hundred and 
twenty-five ; in the number of teachers, of four hundred 
and twenty-two; in the number of scholars, of twenty- 
eight thousand six hundred and thirty-eight; and in the 
amount of tax levied, $71,968.71. A full statement of the 
condition of the system will be found in the table accom- 
panying this report. 

One important fact is_exhibited in the foregoing con- 
densed statement—that the average time during which 
the schools are kept open, is something less than five 
months. This is an evil of no trifling character, and 
should, if possible, be speedily removed. Schools to be 
useful, should be kept open for at least ten months in the 
year. A lad taken from his amusements and placed in a 
school, is uneasy with the loss of his enjoyments, is rest- 
less from the restraint he experiences, and feels the bench 
and the book a punishment from which he is most anxi- 
ous toescape. Weeks will pass away before he under- 
stands his position and feels at ease in his employment. 
The teacher is also embarrassed with his ignorance of the 
acquirements of his scholar, the nature and extent of his 
studies, the dispositions of the pupils, and time is required 
to classify them in a manner suitable to their habits and 
learning. Before he has made arrangements satisfactory 
to himself, one-fourth of the period for which he has en- 
gaged is gone, and his school has made no progress. At 
the end of five months, the scholars are dismissed to their 
former entertainments, of which they partake with a 
relish heightened by long abstinence, and a large part of 
the little they have learned is soon forgotten. Seven 
months of recreation pass away, the school opens, and 
the pupil is brought back to his bench and book, to un- 
dergo the same uneasiness of body and mind, the same 
sensation of punishment, and with almost equal ignor- 
ance of learning. Thus pass away the years which should 
be devoted to study, the period when impressions are 
more readily made on the mind, and when knowledge is 
stored away for future usefulness ; and the lad finds him- 
self thrown out on the world, incapable of relishing the 
enjoyments of learning, of seeking, in the many new 
paths now open to the citizen, a road to independence, 
chained down to the narrow circle allotted to the unin- 
structed, and finding in physical enjoyments a miserable 
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solace for unimproved youth. To add to the evils of 
short terms, the schools are kept open during the winter 
months, when the weather is most inclement, and the 
younger scholar rarely finds himself in a condition to par- 
take of their doubtful benefits. The days are short, the 
school house is crowded, the large and the small mingle 
together in admirable confusion, and the younger classes 
do not receive the attention they require. 

Another objection to the practice of closing the schools 
at the end of five months, arises from the difficulties ex- 
perienced under such circumstances, of obtaining a com- 
petent teacher. A man who has made himself adequate 
to the task of instruction, and is ready to adopt it as his 
employment, will not be willing to engage for a small 
portion of the year, and seek in other resources a precari- 
ous support, when the term of his service is expired. 
Such a teacher will forsake the country school, and find 
refuge from a system that denies a maintenance, in the 
villages and towns where better terms are obtained. The 
consequence necessarily is, that teachers, in no way 
qualified by habits, disposition or learning; whose regu- 
lar employments are suspended during the winter months, 
and who are willing to profit by the opportunity to main- 
tain themselves through the inclement season, are en- 
gaged in the difficult duty of rational and moral instrue- 
tion. Such instances are frequently the cause of serious 
dissatisfaction among parents and directors, and of com- 
plaints to the Superintendent. A teacher should himself 
be taught. He should be educated for the profession of 
teacher, with at least as great care as is required in any 
other trade, occupation or profession. He should not 
only be acquainted with the rudiments of English educa- 
tion, and the best mode of imparting instruction to the 
pupil, but he should be disciplined in sound morals, in 
correct habits, and in the control of his own passions, 
before his instruction to the scholar can be useful. While 
such a result cannot be speedily effected, and might be 
deemed by some hopeless, it should be a standard, to 
which a close approximation might be made, highly 
desirable to every friend of education. 

Parents who are forced by their condition, to employ 
the young energies of their children in laborious duties, 
and who, while anxious for their education, feel the 
necessity of their support, should remember that ten 
months of consecutive application to learning, will afford 
opportunity for acquirements which could not be obtained 
in many years under existing customs. One year of con- 
stant attention to study, would furnish the ardent mind 
of youth with the elements of learning, would open to the 
scholar an unknown world, in which, whatever his em- 
ployments, he would undesignedly wander, to gather the 
flowers now so profusely scattered along his pathway, and 
would spare to the helpless parent, a large part of his 
minority for useful practical duties. 

The items of salaries to teachers, should receive public 
attention. The average salary of male tutors per month 
is $17.37, and ef females at $10.65. As these sums merely 
mark the average prices, they do not afferd a just view of 
the subject, inasmuch as in many districts the salaries 
paid, rise above a medium, while in a large majority of 
the townships they fall below it. The reports to the 
department afford evidence that in many of the districts, 
not more than siz doliars per month are given to females, 
and twelve dollars to males. 

A system for the support of education, which relies on 
prices so inadequate to the object, is not only defective, 
but cannot continue, unless a change is effected in this 
important particular. When the field for manly enter- 
prise in this yet ** new_world”’ is daily extending—when 
developments in arts and scienees call for the employ- 
ment of skill and learning—while the spinning-jenny, 
the workshop, and the mines, yield competence to the 
Jaborer—while along the internal improvements of the 
State, the toll house, the water station, and the lock, 
furnish a more profitable reward—it cannot be expected 
that teachers, capable of the task, will be found willing 
to undertake, for such disproportionate recompense, the 
difficult duty of the education of youth. Ina country 
where the pen is more potent than the sword, it soon un- 
derstands its worth, and must be purchased at its value. 

Other defects in the practical operation of the system 
are discernable, which, although of minor importance, 
require legislative interference. Where the tax authorized 
to be raised is insufficient for the wants of a district, as is 
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frequently the case, recourse must be had to the authority 
given to the directors, to call meetings of the taxable in- 
habitants, to decide by ballot what additional sum shall 
be raised for school purposes; and when this fails, the 
township is left without funds for the support of the 
schools. When districts and sub-districts contain but 
few taxables, resort to this precarious method of raising 
tax, must be made annually. 

The following instance will exemplify: A district con- 
tains thirty taxables, the State appropriation would there- 
fore be $15, and the maximum amount of tax, $45; 
making together $60.00. A sum so inconsiderable would 
fail in furnishing fuel, meeting contingencies, and keep- 
ing a school open, even at the low rate of salaries, for any 
respectable period of time. That this instance may not 
be deemed extraordinary, the following table taken from 
the reports in the department, is given : 


Districts. Counties. Taxables. 
Fox, Clearfield, 16 
Spring Creek, Elk, 20 
Tionesta, Jefferson, 10 
West Branch, Potter, 15 
Jackson, do. 7 
Portage, do. 9 
Pleasant Valley, do. 17 
Cherry Grove, Warren, 10 
Corydon, M’ Kean, 11 
Hamlin, do. 21 


In all of these districts, so far as reports have reached 
the department, the tax raised for school purposes more 
than trebles the State appropriation. 

It is suggested that these district meetings, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining authority to raise additional tax, is not 
the best mode of supplying absolute wants. With ex- 
isting enactments, the whims, caprice, ill will towards 
directors, or teachers, of a few individuals, may defeat 
the best intentions, and close the schools of a district. 
The directors should have the authority of law to raise 
such an amount of tax, as in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion, would be adequate to school purposes. No danger 
need be apprehended from the exercise of such authority. 
The directors are a part of the people of the district, are 
liable to the same burthens, have constant intercourse 
with the citizens, and not only know, but feel their 
wants, their abilities, and their dispositions in relation to 
taxation. Chosen by the citizens of the district, they 
hold their trust without reward, for a limited period, and 
should their zealin the cause out-run discretion, their 
places can be readily filled with others, whose opinions 
better accord with the views of the majority. 

A continual source of strife and complaint is manifested 
between directors and committees of sub-districts. So 
far as the causes-of difficulties could be discovered, the 
directors were generally correct, and the complaints 
groundless. These dissensions proceed from differences 
of opinion in relation to the legal rights of the parties, 
over the school house and grounds, over the appointment, 
examination and control] of the teacher, and in regard to 
the share of State appropriation to which each is entitled. 
The directors, however, are sometimes in the wrong, and 
in one instance, if reliance could be placed on the truth 
of the facts disclosed, the injustice to the sub-district was 
so apparent, the Superintendent deemed it his duty to 
withhold the appropriation due to the district, until, on 
notice given, satisfactory evidence’should be furnished of 
the falsity of the charge. It is not perceived why the 
sub-districts should not be governed by directors elected 
by themselves alone, instead of the control of their school 
being thrown into the hands of men chosen by the whole 
township. No additional expense would be incurred 
were each school erected into a district. The laws in re- 
lation to these causes of complaints are so well expressed, 
and explain so clearly the rights and duties of directors 
and committees, that it is thought a jealousy of the au- 
thority conferred on directors, rather than ignorance of 
their power, produces these unfortunate collisions. Why 
should they not bave separate organizations? Such an 
arrangement would give to the sub-districts the control of 
their schools, houses, teachers, tax and appropriations, 
and could not fail to prevent similar causes of complaint. 
An inherent difficulty in regard to districts and sub-dis- 
tricts arises from the usual inequality of taxables. Sup- 
pose the case of a district containing one hundred taxa- 
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bles and a sub-district with not more than fifty taxables— 
both schools are governed by the directors chosen by the 
votes of a majority of the whole township. The State 
appropriation and the tax must be divided between these, 
in a way to do the least injustice. An equal dividend 
would have the effect of taxing the larger, for the benefit 
of the smaller, and would give it an advantage in the 
fund, while to the portion of the township paying the 
greater amount of tax, the effect would be to burthen it 
with a tax, the benetits of which were bestowed on others. 
Any other distribution would be greatly injurious to the 
sub-district. A pro rata proportion, which is frequently 
adopted, destroys the school in the sub-district, by fur- 
nishing it with a fund insufficient for its wants. The 
directors, however obnoxious to the sub-district, can be 
re-elected against the consent of its taxables, and can 
with entire impunity perpetrate acts of injustice against 
its interests. Theinstances of this character which have 
reached the department, are rare, yet enough to call 
special attention to the subject. Were the districts divided, 
and each allowed to stand on its own organization, the 
sub-district, more heavily taxed, would find a recompense 
for additional burthens in the independence of its condi- 
tion, and the satisfaction of being governed by its own 
representatives. 

Large districts, it is obvious, are less expensive to the 
individual tax-payers than small ones. The system of 
classifying the scholars, renders the duties of a teacher 
equally effective whether the school be large or small, and 
hence the importance of preserving the district entire, 
wherever the extent of territory will warrant it. For this 
purpose, school houses should be so constructed as to 
admit of the greatest reasonable number of pupils, and 
with this view, care should be taken to have them prop-* 
erly lighted, ventilated and warmed. The health of the 
scholar through life may depend on the propriety of these 
auxiliaries. 

At the last session of the Legislature an act passed, by 
which the directors of the school districts in the Com- 
monwealth, were authorized to refuse admission into the 
public schools, of children under the age of five years. A 
provision giving power to the directors to refuse admis- 
sion, also, to persons over a certain age, would prevent 
impositions frequently practised on directors and teachers. 
Instances are not rare of adults, above the age of twenty- 
one years, claiming the privilege of admission, and occu- 
pying the time and attention of the teacher in the higher 
branches of English learning. The spirit of the laws on 
the subjeet, and the design of the system of common 
schools, forbid a use of this kind of its invaluable privi- 
leges. 

It is believed that the act requiring the directors of 
every school district in the State, to make a report of the 
amount of tax levied in the respective districts, before the 
Superintendent is authorized to draw his warrant on the 
State Treasurer for the whole amount such district is en- 
titled to receive, is fraudulently evaded; and that after 
having issued the warrant for the collection of the tax, 
and a certificate thereof having been forwarded to the 
Superintendent, the warrant is frequently writhdrawn 
from the hands of the collector, and the tax never de- 
manded. Evasions of this character, by which the dis- 
trict is enabled to obtain its share of the State appropria- 
tion without performing the duties required by law, should 
be prevented; and the subject is therefore submitted to 
the wisdom of the Legislature. 

While these two evils embarrass the progress of educa- 
tion, other defects strike at the vital energies of the 
scheme itself. The former are ephemeral in the nature, 
having their source in ancient prejudices and established 
habits, which must eventually wear away in their attri- 
tion with truth ; whereas, those about to be suggested, are 
in their nature deep seated and permanent, strengthening 
in the weakness, and nourished by the failing energies of 
the system. The want of funds, and the apathy of the 
people, should be provided against by every means within 
the power of the Legislature. Happily in the condition 
of things, evils which appear most formidable are fre- 
quently most readily overcome. This truth is strikingly 
exemplified in the case under consideration. No diffi- 
culty should exist, in raising an amount of money, equal 
to the rational want of the system of common schools. 
The whole fabric rests on the shoulders of the people, to 
them is allotted its support and efficiency, and for their 
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benefit are its blessings conferred. They have the power 
to place it in a position in which it cannot be shaken by 
facititieus commotion, nor undermined by indifference, 
and where it will command respect, even from the most 
hostile. 

It is not proposed to recommend additional appropria- 
tions. These are drawn from a treasury supplied by tax- 
ation, which, for causes difficult to remove, is not equal 
and uniform in all portions of the State. Neither ought 
they to be diminished. A wise policy would for the pre- 
sent, leave them where they are, in the hands of the Su- 
perintendent, a check to injustice, an excitement to 
apathy, and a reward for well doing. 

Under existing laws, it unfortunately happens that, as 
the ratio of appropriation diminishes, the tax in the dis- 
tricts is also diminished. Hence every additional accept- 
ing district, by reducing the ratio of appropriation, and 
thereby preventing to that extent the assessment of tax 
therein, has been a source of injury to those which had 
previously adopted the system. The ratio for 1848 was 
fifty cents; the ratio for 1849 is forty-three cents ; and, 
as by the act of April, 1848, the system of common schools 
is extended over the whole State, the ratio of 1850, will 
not exceed forty cents. Where a district contains thirty 
taxables, it would be entitled under the ratio of fifty cents, 
to an appropriation of fifteen dollars, which, by means of 
“treble” taxation, might be increased to sixty dollars; 
whereas, under the ratio or forty cents, the appropriation 
and tax united, could not exceed forty-eight dollars. In- 
stead, therefore, of the school fund, in the different dis- 
tricts increasing in amount, the extension of the system 
diminishes it, unless a precarious resort be had to meet- 
ings of the c‘tizens with a view to authorize additional 
taxation. The passage of a law to prevent the ruinous 
effects of decreasing revenues for school purposes, is earn- 
estly recommended. 

By the act of the 12th of April, 1838, it was provided 
that, *‘ after the expiration of the school year, which will 
commence on the first Monday of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, the amount necessary to raise the 
State appropriation to a sum equal to one dollar for each 
taxable citizen in the Commonwealth, shall be annually 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated.”? While this law was in force, the school 
fund, by reason of the authority of the directors to raise 
a tax to treble the amount of the appropriation, was ample 
for all purposes of education. The increase of school 
districts, together with the embarrassments of the Trea- 
sury, produced a repeal of this section, and the appropria- 
tion was reduced, carrying down with it in the decreasing 
scale the tax in the districts. From that point of time, 
the school fund has been annually diminishing, until it 
has reached a minimum, calculated to produce results 
alarming to the friends of education. It has been seen 
that, in a district containing thirty taxables, the amount 
of funds at the control of the directors, under the ratio of 
forty cents, is forty-eight dollars. The same district, 
under the provisions of the laws in force in eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty.eight, could have commanded one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. Should the Legislature deem it 
proper to change existing provisions on tlie subject, it is 
suggested th»t a fair basis for the amount of tax to be 
raised in the several districts, would be the standard au- 
thorized by the act of the 12th of April, 1838. In the 
event of a change to this effect of existing laws, it would 
be necessary to separate the connection between the ap- 
propriation and the tax, so far as to make the amount of 
the one independent of the amount of the other. The 
apptopriation would remain as it is, with a ratio slowly 
decreasing by the increase of taxables, while the standard 
of the tax being permanently not less than one dollar, 
and not more than three dollars forevery taxable in the 
district, would increase with the growth of population. 
The passage of a law having for its object the foregoing 
results, is respectfully and earnestiy recommended. 

The plan here proposed carries no evils in its train. It 
returns to the system of common schools a portion of the 
energy which was lost by the repeal of the first and 
second sections of the act of the 12th of April, 1838; 
thereby establishing as the minimum of tax authorized to 
be raised for school purposes hereafter, a standard which 
approaches the maximum now warranted for the same 
objects. It obviates the necessity of a resort to township 
meetings. always equivocal and uncertain, by enabling 
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directors to raise in their respective districts, within a 
prescribed limit, an amount of tax sufficient for all rea- 
sonable school purposes. Should the tax be considered 
necessarily burthensome, the districts will have the power 
to reduce it to the lowest amount named, and the direc- 
tors under present laws, can exceed this sum in the exer- 
cise of the authority to raise treble the amount of State 
appropriation. 

The benefits to result from a change of this nature in 
the laws governing the subject, can scarcely be imagined. 
Schools, now closed from six to nine months in the year, 
could be kept open for ten months annually—children 
running idle and wasting the period of youth in associa- 
tions often-times pernicious, would have an opportunity 
of laying deep in their memories, the solid fabric of fu- 
ture enjoyment and usefulness—tcachers, male and female 
with acquirements, habits and dispositions, qualifying 
them to mingle in the draught of learning, the unseen 
elements of virtue, would rise up to fill the place of the 
vulgar and licentious—apathy would be aroused —jealous- 
ies and discontents would disappear—parents would be 
delighted with the improvement of their offspring, and, 
in a few short years, the system now laboring with innu- 
merable difficulties, would be wreathed with the affections 
of the people. 

The indifference of the citizens is also a serious evil. 
Little care is taken, and small is the anxiety felt on the 
subject of education. Mendo not generally appreciate its 
worth, and are satisfied with such acquirements as will 
enable the possessor to write his name, and roughly to 
keep his accounts. Hence, in many places, no attention 
is bestowed on the schools, the teacher, or the scholar ; 
the directors are left to manage them in their own way, 
and even in the selection of these officers, little regard is 
paid to their qualifications, and less to the performance 
of their duties. It cannot be expected that those who are 
ignorant of the treasures of education, should place a high 
value on the means to attain it. Where no sheaves have 
been gathered in the stubble of learning, the refreshing 
influences of the speechless dew will not be perceived. To 
arouse public attention on the subject of common schools— 
to impart to parents, as far as possible, a knowledge of 
the invaluable blessings of sound instructlon, and the im- 
portance of the system to the future welfare of their 
children, should be the aim of the Legislature, and the 
effort of every good citizen. 

A beneficial effect in this particular, would be exerted 
from additional taxation in the school districts. Not only 
would the condition of the schools, the improvement of 
the scholar, and the order and harmony of the scheme, 
awaken a lively sense of well-founded ‘regard; but the 
increased amount of money raised, could not fail to attach 
a deeper interest in its success. Where our treasure is, 
there are hearts are also. The influence of this prevading 
principle must startle even the siuggishness of indiffer- 
ence, and attract the attention of the unconcerned. Other 
methods, however, should not be left untried. Schoo! 
have been used in other 
States, with singular success, and would here doubtless, 
be strong auxiliaries to reform. The public press through- 
out the State would find it their interest to devote a col- 
umn periodically to the subject of education. Ministers 
of the Gospel could exert an influence, which might reach 
every fireside, opening the eyes of the blind, and unstopping 
the deaf ears, on the subject of rational and moral instruc- 
tion. 

The apathy of parents in regard to the education of 
their children, although the result of ignorance of its 
benefits, is lamentably mischievous. Did they know that 
a higher tone of morality and religion attended a culti- 
vated intellect ; that the past afforded its lessons of in- 
struction, and the future its hopes of reward, with deeper 
solemnity, and brighter colors—did they know that learn- 
ing, even in its elements, opened the vista which leads 
with irresistible impulse to the Throne of Omnipotence— 
were they conscious of the higher energies of the human 
mind, when awakened with a draught from the fountains 
ot knowledge, and could they see the “ ladder set upon 
the earth, and the top reaching to heaven’’—were they 
conscious that the little rill from which their offspring 
drank the rudiments of education, widened and deepened 
in its progress, until earth and sky were reflected from its 
bosom—were they capable of understanding the untold 
wealth in thetreasury of knowledge,--they would tear from 
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their sleeping energies the leaden weight of insensibility ; 
their hearts would expand with strange affection for their 
children ; no sacrifice of wealth, or time, or attention, 
would be deemed prodigal, until they had unbarred the 
prison door of ignorance, and given liberty to the immor- 
tal spirit. 

Were a sound intelligence on this subject spread among 
the people, no further efforts would be required. Perhaps 
no more efficient agent for this purpose can be found, than 
periodical conventions of teachers in the different coun- 
ties. A system of this kind has been introduced into 
New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Connecticut, and the advantages in many points 
of view have exceeded expectation. The conventions in 
Connecticut were held under the direction of individuals 
appointed by the Superintendent, of *‘ established reputa- 
tion for sound practical views on the theory and practice 
of teaching,’’ who made reports of their proceedings to the 
head of the school department, wbo submitted them to the 
Legislature. One of these reports embodies such a fund 
of information on the different branches of common 
school learning, and contains so much useful knowledge 
in relation to the teacher, parent and scholar, that it has 
been deemed proper to append it to this report, as worthy 
of general circulation. 

By a resolution of the General Assembly, passed March 
15, 1847, it was provided ‘* That the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth be and is hereby authorized to loan to Rufus 
L. Barnes, and William E. Morris, the plates of the State 
map, now in the Bank of Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of correcting the said plates, by adding thereto the new 
counties, townships, and other recent improvements, and 
late statistical iuformation, and issuing a new edition of 
the map. Provided, The Commonwealth shall be at no 
expense for such additions and alterations. And provided 
Surther, That said Barnes and Morris shall furnish the 
State with as many maps from said plates as may be re- 
quired for the public schools of the Commonwealth for 
the next three years, at three dollars each, delivered in 
Philadelphia; the maps to be colored, varnished and 
mounted on rollers. And provided further, That security 
shall be given to the Commonwealth, satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the State, for the return of such plates at the 
end of three years as aforesaid. Provided, That before 
any impressions shall be made of said map, a proof im- 
pression shall be submitted to, and receive the approba- 
tion of the county board, consisting of the members from 
the city and county of Philadelphia.” 

In pursuance of the provisions of the foregoing resolu- 
tion, the plates were loaned to the said Barnes and 
Morris, the contemplated corrections were made, a proof 
impression was submitted to, and received the approba- 
tion of the county board, and the said Barnes and Morris 
being prepared to furnish to the State, for the use of the 
public schools, such number of maps as may be deemed 
necessary, await the action of the Legislature in relation 
to the quantity to be supplied. 

The expense of furnishing a map toevery school within 
the Commonwealth, will be little short of thirty thousand 
dollars. The number of schools reporting is nearly eight 
thousand and it is believed that when the act of 1848, 
which extends the system over the State, is brought into 
complete operation, there will be two thousand added to 
the list. Should an appropriation of this amount be con- 
sidered improper in the embarrassed condition of the 
Treasury, a map for eacn school district may be obtained 
for the sum of five thousand dollars. While it is not 
preceived with what justice a distinction of this char- 
acter can be made between the different schools, the ex- 
penditure of thirty thousand dollars cannot, with proper 
attention to other interests, be recommended. The sub- 
ject is referred to the attention of the Legislature. 

In closing this report, it is proper to remark, that the 
duties of the department were assumed at a point of time 
affording little opportunity to examine its details, or to 
become acquainted with its defects. To this circumstance, 
rather than to a want of zeal in the cause of education by 
common schools, should be attributed the imperfect char- 
acter of the labor. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
TOWNSEND HAINES, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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